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FOREWORD 



Fewer than, 200 education programs from coast to coast have been 
validated by HEW's Education Division as "exemplary'* and worthy of 
duplication by other school districts/ .Forty-one of these are projects 
funded by Title J of the,EJ,emervtary and Secondary Education ''Act 

The pufpose of ^hls booklet. Is to describe* these projects-for^ 
parents J cotimunity groups, and^ interested educators so thdt they may 
learn what is warking. in Title h A destriptioTi of each project ' 
follows, alonj with a contact name and phone number in case further^ 
information is desired, ^ , / ■ 

the stories, originally writtgn for use in newspapers and by radio 
and'televisibn statiorw* tell how the programs operate, what makes thejp 
successful* ^nd how much the students are achieving. HaQi; foctfs bn 
reading and language arts, but' there also are examples of good math 
programs, progr'ams.with',h1gh Uvels of parental involvement, individ- 
uallzed'instructi'on, and bilingual education. ^ 

Tog\tther, they present an overview of somie of the good t)^'ings that 
ar£ happening tp Title I children in schools across the Nation. 



Richard L. Fairley 
Director ,* 
Divis.ion of Education for 
the Disadvaataged / 
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TITLE I ESEA PRESCHOOL 

'Bessemer, A3a.- ' * ' * 

Inside a glass booth the children crowd around the strJnge-looking 
equipment—dials, gages, microphones, and tape recorders. They listen 
intently as the announcer explains in simple term's how a radio program 
is broadcast and why all the equipment is necessary, 

' A field trip taken by school children anywhere in the, country? It 
could be, but it Isn't, This is a special group of 5-yeJr-olds in a 
Title I kindergarten program in Besseftier, A^a* The children are parti- 
cipating in one of many such .trips they take with pai;jents and teacher's 
durjng the. school term, ^ ^ * 

* 

Field trips-help the youngsters relate the world around them to- 
their own lives. For example, on a' visit to a pet shop or a.^oo they 
see how animals live in different environments and learn what is involved 
in taking care of their own or classroom pets* 

* Parents go with the children riot only on field trips but into the 
classroom. ' Many volunteer as teacher aides, and every kindergarten 
class has a parent or^eiftization which meets monthly^ Parents also help 
with th^ testing program. which is part of the project. 

All ch'ildp^n take the Test of Basit Experiences when' they enter the 
program. The results of these tests are th^n evaluated so that problems 
can ber-spotted early and teachers can plan each child's activities 
accordingly!. 

^ Take the cas^e of Jimi?iy Oohnson, for example, t)immy,*not hisVeal 
name, was a loner, ffe always seemeU said and rarely playe\with other - 
children. When he did, he was aggressive and disruptive. Tferting 
showed that Jfrnny had average basic skills, ^ So the problem must lie 
elsewhere, _ - 

The test evaTuator talked wUh Jimmy's mother to find\)ut why he 
didn't get.^long in class. She discovered 'there W9s an ojder chfld in 
the family who took- most of Mrs* Johrfson's time and attention. What 
Jimmy needed was a loving teacher who could help him individually, 

A special progra(n--one 1n which he could succe'ed— was tailor-made 
. for Jlirany, For the first time he was the center of attention" as he 
progressed through kindergarten. Each small success made hfm feel good. 
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He came ouf of his shell and began to mix* with the cither children. He 
learned to share toys% work, iind play, ► - ^ 

- As a result, Jltuny Johnson entered ffrst grade with the sdme*chance 
of success as his kindergarten classmates* 

Jimmy's mother won't be able to provide volunteer help in. the 
school. But other parents wtll, and they will help" Jlniny* ^ ' 

The kindergarten program Is "bne of three components that make up . 
the Bessemer Title" I project* The other two«-developmental reading and 
math"Wlll help Jimmy through fourth gr'ade. By t^en, he should have the 
start he needs to ipake 1t through high school--and beyond. 

For further Information: ' . , - 

Mrsl Bonnie Nicholson ' . ■ . ■ ^ 

.^gess'emer City SthooU • - 

* 412 17th Street ' ^ 

P,0. Box 868. 

Bessemer, Alabama 35020 - * 

Telephone: 205"4^4"9570 ^ 



BAPTIST HILL KINDERGARTEN. 
Greenville, Ala. 



• School Is a place forlearnlng. But if a child dbesn't know 
"certain basic bits of information when, he enters school , he's goirfg to 
have a rough time of it. ^ 

Yet many chiWen lack the necessary learning experiences for 
Success in school. THany ha,ve never had a chance, to work with paper, 
pencils and crajfons. M^rv have never been read to .or had a book of 
their vfery own./ ' 

I - _ 

In ^eenvllie, Ala.,' the Baptist Hill Kindergarten is helping 
disaidvantaged children mffke trp for lost t;ime.. Through a'heavy enrich- 
.ment and exf>erience program, it introduces. five-year-olds to thp wdnder- 
ful world of books, paper, pencil,, and crayons. It gives them a chance 
to see, smell, .taste, and touch -all of the things they may not have 
experienced at home--things other youngsters talce for granted. . 

^ "The results have been^ dramatic," says Ms. Georgia Luc^, a program 
coordinator* "It has made all the, difference in the world "that we can 
give these children ?n jopportuntty ^o experience success by helping "them 
. feel good about themselves ant^ their chance td get ahead in life. 

"You can spot'U in the lynchrooms and classrooms," Ms. iucas 
.added. "The group that aUended kindergarten is much more advanced in 
^the, upper elementary grades than the children who did not." 

' It Started in 1970. Up to that time, 'Alabama did not have , 
public klndergartfen classes. The Baptist Hill Kindergarten was the 
first In the State. It^began with 15Q children. 

Kow there are kindergarten classes all across AlaBama, and the 
Baptist Hill project operatejs'-lO, classes, filling a complete school 
buildirvg.. .. . .. 

"In the beg'inning there was- some reluctance by tjie parents to. let 
. their children, attend Baptist Hill classes," Ms., Margorie Maddox» • / 

director of the Kindergarten* said. "But now j^ou can't Stop them from 
^participating— they're 'so'eager.. We get lots of hel[> from a very active 

parents* committee and we look at this as one sign of success." 



Parents' meetings are heavily attended by 100 or mor'e persons who 
are^rought into nearly every pha^e of the kindergarten operations. 

According to*school officials* many serve as aides in the classroom. 
This* too, is^ good for the children because they can Identify better 
with an aide they know than with tha tea,cher* th^y don't see all of the 
time, , ' * ' ^ ^ 

"Many of our children have so little experience with adults who are 
will1ng*to talk with them and spend time with them that being with the 
aide for just a ffew hours a day is an experience for the children antf 
the adult," 14s, Maddox says, . - - 

Another maj6r key to/the program*$ success Is tHe ability of its 
professionals to tailor a curriculum to meet 6ach child/s individual^ 
needs, . . * ^ . 

- Jrj addition, classroom settings are made highly attractive with 
colorful furniture, carpfeting, and movable t'oom dividers, all of which 
stimulate tha children dnd'develop in them a sense of responsibility for' 
other peop'le's^property., 

''It's surprising Kow careful the chiltjren dre of the furniture and 
toys in the room, '"Ms, Maddox says\ "We have never had to replace a toy 
in the 8 years we have been in operation," 

if if § 




For further informatfon: 

J^ls, Marjorie E, Maddox 
Baptist Hill Kindergarten . 
Butler County. School System 
-Simpson Street,' -P,0, Box l^eo 
• Greenvflle, Alabama 36037 
Telephone; 205—382-2665 
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IMPROVEME(*T OF BASIC READING SKILLS 
Sylacauga, Ala, - 

■ / ' . 

. Help Is where you fliid^^Tt, And iri Sytacauga, Ala*, help for 
cR11dr^u_whp are poor readers may be^ found on the stage of-tf school* 
audltofiuiif; In a locker >*oom, or the teachers* lounge. ^ . 

- ■ , ^ 7. 

Any plac^ large evi^ugh to hold 12 studentl^, a teacher, and, an aide 
has been Converted Into ffS*eadfng center to help children from dlsacf- 
vantaged backgrounds get^a grip on reading. 

In all, "there are ^ight reading centers- -three In Main Avenue 
Elementary School, twp each at Pinecrest and Mountain View Elementary 
Schools, and one at East Highland MIddTp 5chtrol; They offer remedial 
aid to'som& 440 students In grades 1 through 7- . ^ 

Children ^re selected each spring on the basis of achievement 
scores and teacher recommen"datlT)ns. "He llm'ltHhe program to children 
with IQ*s of 80 or above who are reading 6 months or mo^e below grade 
level,'* exi)la1ns Ms, Elizabeth Dickson* ^>rogram dlrector^^^We want to 
give those who fjaye.a jchance^'tb learn an 'opporfunlty-to ream," 

Each fall the children's problems are diagnosed and special. methods 
selected to treat Individual problems, ^ ^ ' 

^ Ffer. example^ a boy" In the,f1rst*grade may have trouble recogrtfzlng 
shapes. The teacher" would draw fr^m a materials bank a packet cbnte^lnlng 
devices ^and techniqijes to' help^hlw learn this particular conq^pt. He 
would theti work pijzzles that form circles, squares, and triangles,. He 
Would try to match sharpes w.ith their names, }te*d read stories gnd 
listen'to iapfs .that deal with, objects of various shapes, ^ 

0n6 of the more popular teaching techniques involves a small TV- 
like machine in which the child Inserts a film cassette. He or she th^n 
watches a picture story, he^s^^^ read, and "follows the words in a' 
book-^all at the same jbiineC* ■ ppn the lesson is over,' the- child then 
completes a work sheet to s^e whether the lesson has been mastered, ^ 

- " 

As soon as ,a child "learns a ski^ll, he or she moves on to the. next. , 
Each skiU is taught by the teacher" ai^d reinforced by an aide- There 
are volunteers in each scfiooV as w^ll—fnOre tha^n 100 in all—parents and 
grandparents, people from the community, ' . 



Parent Involvement Is one reason the program works so well. 
Recer)tly,j 63 parents came to school to eat lunch with their children-and 
attend a **mater1als*'*works|iop. All afternoon they made teaching toys; 

, ABC wheels to which the, children attach a clothespln'bearing 
small letters to'match with the capital letters on the wheel, 

, Color wheels with clothespins bearing the words "orange/* 
"yellow," "red" -to-be matched with those particular colors. . . * 

, Shape wheels for matching pictures of shiipes with the words that 
describe them, , / , 

The parents also made paper-plate clocks wlthvcardboard^hands and 
shoes cut from, corrugated cardboard to which laceslwere attached so the 
Children could learn to tie their shqes a llttVftjjore easily. One 
"father made 24 shoes In 9ne day— enough for his clnOd's cTass and more. 

These parent-made teaching. tools supplement tt}eymater1als In the 
teacher , packets, Jhey are used not only at school but at home. 

Together, parents, teachetcs, aides, and volt^eers give the reading 
center children every opportunity to learn, Apd^ It is paying off. 

Recent test scores show that the cM^Sren In the centers improved 
their reajilng skills 1,3 years during^nly 9 months of Instruction. 

■''This ife a significant gain," Ms, Dickson says, ''Disadvantaged 
children seldom achieve more than 0,7 year for a year's Instruction and 
k'eep falling farther afid;farther behi/id, 

*'0|r ehildrerrai^ catching up.^' 
-For further information; . 

• Ms. £lizabetfi Dickson- • - , 

Sylacauga C^ty Schools ( 

P,0. Box Drawer B 

Sylacauga, Alabama 35150 
" Telephone: 205--249-0393 
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FU'GSI^^ REMEDIAL READIhiG PROGRAM 
FUgHaff>ftr1z-. 



. There's ^thlng fancy ?bogt 
dfsaava/itagiiyi children' tn F,lagstaf1' 
piPo^t?aih^that does Its job and 



tongue. 




t well. 



ial Reading ^ograro-for i 
It's gu:;t a good, soun'di 



f So weU in-fact that it fia^rduced four Havasipal Indian farolHes 
who.Uve" ittj^ bottom of the Qranq 
schoal th Flfgstaff. The <:h13!^ren 
and 5pea(t'three.|anguages— Eiralish 



Qanyon to send Iheir children to 
stay with a Mexican-American family 



and Spanish, ^s veil as their Indian 



About aSO ^ther young^ers In g^^ades 
the ranedlCT' program. Twey come 
of low-1ncomei^ildren-J6 Qf the 10 
junior h1ghs,^and St. #fy's paroch 



2 through 
schools with 



iff 



aiso benefit from 
fgh dSTncentratlons 



Flagsjtaff feleraen|tary schools; both 
al school.' 



The progre(|. begins each fall when reading teachers and counselors 
decide who wjfU parwcipaie. Top priority ^oes to ctilldren who $core In 
,the l\)wer 2^ percentile on standardized reading and (eneral achievement 
lests. These chlldj/eft then leave their regular classrooms each daV for 
extra practice in reading—a sesslorj that Is In addlljlon to whatever 
they' might "regiilariy have tn thetr ^assrooras/ 



Remedial, sessions lastf 30 rrH^utis In the prlma^ 
minutes at th@ intemedlate and jah^^r high levels. 



There, 



7 V ' 

is'^at least 



one remedl^) teacher, ofteB tw^, In each school. 

help the bilingual 



grades; 45 to 50 



Ijt addition, two Na*vajo and two Span1sh*speaktng aide^ 
cMWren either in the.regularj^classroom or vstith a specific lesson in 
,the putldut da?ses. 



Two^readTng'^teachers travel 45 ifijles each day to 



ithe nearby Navajo 



reservat1oR|to help children there. Then", during the |sutiiner,.an exciting 
library-reeraing program draws Navajo youngsters bdck^lpto the school for 



herd the 



more r^ediation. Because t)ie parents leave home ear 
shee(>^ the- summer school opens early^-at 7 a.m.. , 

"The program is so varied and interesting, parent; have no trouble 
getting their children out of bed in the morning,** says Mrs. Wanda 
James, reading supervisor. "The learning ceifler ts filrled with all 
sorts of fascinating th1ngs--cbm1c books that teach reaping skills^ 




ig books *wUh whlclt a child listens to a story told 'on tape 



whtle helfollows It in 



and movies for break time." 



As part of a recent sumtiffir program, the Indian children paiiued a- 
jjunicefl car fbr use, oji a neighborhood playground, particip?ited in ^o'rts 
;tourneys, \arnl celebrated suiraner's end with a. watermelon party.* 

\ ^The Ihitial objective of the Flagstaff Remedial Reading Program was 
to heTp 65\percent of the children who Jiad spored/in the lower quartile 
gatn 1 monm for every month in the programVn either vocabulaf-y or . 
rteadingl comprehension. Last year 85 percent met this objective at every 
grad6 l«velL In all but seVenth and nititli grades, they achieved thi5, .' 
g^ijfi ift botn areas- -vocabulary and comprehension. ^ 



For further inforfnation: « . 

^ Lpi^raine Curry 

Flagstaff Unified School District No. 
701 N, Kendrick . 
Flagstaff* Arizona 86001 
Tel ephone: 602- 774-8781 

ERIC . ; , 
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CATCH UP -,KEEP UP ^ ^ 
Tucson, Ariz! 



children^ like adults, ^^u;;fi-^f^rent from one another*. They come ' 
in different $ha|jes and sizes* $ome*pr€fer chocolate but others like 
strawberry better. *One may be wild abo>jt football while aJjottier may - 
find it a b1g>bore* " Everybo<^^4cnows this**especfally people^ Whose 
business is education* ' , . -I \ - ,^ 

'! /t , 

Sometimes^ though, school? t§^<i to overlook a basic 'difference 
which determines education success:' children, like adultjs, -leafJ^^t 
different speeds and in different ways. When schools dqnti; ^iye proper 
cons1deratt^>fi to t)iis dif ferenee, a. lot of kids get locked into education 
failure; ' . - ; , ■ - 

^ ^ ■ *H ' ' ' ' 

Fortunately, because. Jearning differences are recognized, this 
doesn't happen to children in the Flowing Wel]s School ^District in 
Tucson, AMzona. ' '^iiJ!:^--* - ' ' 

X - . " . ' ' 

Nearly 10 years ago. Flawing Wells started df program'^^caljed Catch ^ 
Up - Keep Up. ^^U is er-descriptive title because, the entire purpose is" 
tor.help poor readers^catch up to grade Tevel anci st^y there. , 

All children, in the 4^str1ct are tested 5iid those most in need o£ 
help go into theprogram^ Usually they are r^dirtg at le^st 2 years 
below grade leveC -But wjth>?spec1al attention from reading experts, 
their sMlls improve rapidly,* ■ In factrsome of them exceed the ^oal of 
1 month of reading fBprpvenient far everymonth of instruction. ^ 

The program has twa parts, a laboratory phas^ and" an inservide 
pha^e, Readitjq specialists, olT of whom have advanced degrees, cqVry . 
out the lab puSse. They m^et wHh small^groups of students— never Wre 
than six |t a t1me--?ind/1f the problems are severe enough,, they wTll 
work with two or ev'ipn ome, youngster at i time* The lab period depenlis 
oppfr the child's attention, spati* ^ \ 

The inservlce' phase takes place in the regular classroom* There, \ 
through demonstration; the reading specialist s^hargs instructional know- 
how with the clas$n2om tocher* Thus, tne poor reader's newly acquired " 
comnujnication skills are reinforced; the classroom teacher becomes even 
a better teachef^ and^^ll of the kids in the class benefit from Improved 
instruction* ^ , . ^ 
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Learjplng, like a skyscraper, r^^ulres a strong foundation, and 
every layer must be made of spurdyrs^uff or the whole' thing will col- 
lapse. To make sure each layer Is firmly ,1n place, Flowing Wells has ' 
defined a sequence of learning skills, each of which must be mastered 
before the chllt! goes on to tfe next* These lewning objectives are the 
same throughout the district sb that teactlers, administrators, and * 
pup1,ts always know exactly wh^el they are and where they are going. 

Catch Up - Keep Up "was or^,g1nally des-igned for use -in the three 
primary schools* But' there wasn't enough Federal money. to keep it going 
Vn three placesfat once* Therefore, the federally supported project was 
moved to' the middle school, which absorbs the entire primary school 
population, and now It serves cttildr^n In grades five through eight*- . 

Mowever, parents In Flowing Wells know a good thl03 when they see 
it* They were determined that tljelr beginners A^ould not^get lost in the 
shuffle. Consequently, they herd a special election to increase the 
educat1oni)udget and, out of their ovm pockets, are maintaining *£he 
special reading curriculum a*t the primary level* ^ 

Robert Hamil, the district's'^iirector of elementary education, 
said, "School personnel never did. have any doubts about the value of the 
reading program. Buf when v^e saw that kind of citiien support, we knew* 
we had a real winnerM' 
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For further inforinat^ori 



[Robert HamU 
D,1 rector of Elementary 
f;i owing Wells Pudlie School 
1^44 West Prince 
TliCson,* Arizona 
T^lephoneu 602 
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MIGRANT STUDENT RECORB'TtlANSFER SYSTEW . 
intae RocK. Ark. ' r ^ ^ ^ 

'y » 

As warm weather traces its way across the United States, thousands 
of children of migrant farm workers moye with it. They follow their 
parents as they follow tlie sun, harvesting fruits and vegetables in 
fields from Florida to Maine, Mississippi to Michigan., California to 
Washington state. ' . * 

Each time these families stop to prune the grapes, pull sugar 
beets, 6ind snap tomatoes from the vine, th^ir children enroll in another 
school. *When asked the name of the town and last school 'attended, the 
child knows only that he's come *'from the lettuce" or "from the straw- 
berries." 

lyused to take several weeks of testing to place a migrant child 
in scttool. And by that time he might be off to another school, another 
p^eriod t)f limbo, and, worse yet, another wasteful series of inoculations 
and. eye tests. , ' 

The Migrant Student Recorti Transfer System (HSRTS), located in 
Little Rock, Ark.^^ has changed all this. Since 1971, it has provided 
School administrators and teachers with up-to-the-minute information ' 
about more than a million migrant ch11dren--ch11dren not only of mi- 
gratory farm workers f>yif fishermen as well. 

Within the HSRT^ giant computer are the heSiUK and acadeftiic records 
of each^of these children, ready to be forwarded wherever the child may 
go. The data it contatiis is only a phone call away from any school- 
district. 

Terminal operators in 44 States stand ready to provide the needed, 
information. The records clerk at the schoQl simply calls the nearest 
operator and within 5 or 10 minutes has the/name of the last school 
attended, the child's health record, and a jlist.of any special remedial 
and enrichotent programs he participated-^in A 

W1th1r\^12 , hours a computer run^off containing his full health and 
academic*^ record is in the mail. - , 

^ ■ . 

The Little Rock computer has an active file -on more than 6QO,000 
children. Whe^n a child first enters school, the name of his or her 
parents and their present address are recorded, and health data com- 
piled. From then on, it becpmes the State's responsibility to see that 
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each school the child attends keeps the Ml grant- Stlident Record Transfer 
system informed of all relevant data concerning 'academic Vc)9>^®ss as 
well a a any healttndata. V ' '^^ 

^ % ^* 

Currently, the computer Is being refined to*g1ve-even Inore detailed 
Information* By September 1978, It will contain skilly t^ata In reading, 
math, language arts, and early ch11dhoo8 JJ^rams, ferade levels also 
are^eln^g prograined into the machine.; -^V . - 

All of this information is highly Qonfidentlal . Only school 5ind 
health officials can query th$ computer.',; And codes are changed fre- , 
qtiently. ^ ' y /-i , ^ 

"We do not want migrant children to be exploited," saysWInford ' * 
(Jpe) MHler, director of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. 
."Records can only'be obtained t)>migh the systemis terminals and only 
by the entry of specific identification data'for each child." 

■I 

Although designed initially to aid school officials ,1n the more 
than 15,000 schools which se/rve migrant children> the rfata ban,l< has 
also provided invaluable aid to public health officials. For '.example, 
a migrant child left Texas with a severe health 'problem! of which he and 
his parents were unaware. .Within 20 minutes the computer had located 
the child in' a California 'elementary school, and in .l^ess thaitan hour he 
was en route to a doctor. 

. 

A similar case--though on a much larger scale—occurred In 1973 
In' Florida. The MSRTS found more than 200 children who were potential 
victims or carriers of typhoid fever. The network was called into play 
after 130 "persons became ill with typhoid, apparently as a result of 
drinking contaminated water at a migrant labor c^p in Homestead. 

By the time the outbreak was discovered,' hundreds of people who had 
been exposed to .the disease had left the area for work elsewhere. ' Thanks 
to the computer network, 232 children--and thrcajgh them their families-- 
were located within 48'hours. The data bank had traced the childK^en to 
other R^irts of Florida, and to Texas, Georgia, and-Alabalna. ^ 

. ' . V M #S - \ \ . ' ' 

For further information: 

Winfqrd (Joe) Miller, Director* 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
^ph Ford_.Education Building, ^ 
Little Rock, Arkansas' 72201 • . 

Telephone: 501--371-2719 




CATCH'UP ' . ^ 

Newport Beach, Calif. 

Children having trouble with reading and*math sometimes find help 
in the most unexpected places. Even in a closet. 

That's where project Catch-Up in Newport Beach, Calif,, got started. 

From one small room in an elementary school, a group of creative 
educators have developed an effective method for helping low achievers. 

The project begins with'the regular classroom teachers and special 
la!> teachers working together to find each student's weak points, A 
standafdized test identified the reading and mtY\ skills which are'- 
lacking-. ' , 

Lab teachers select special materials" and techniques' geared to the 
Individual needs of^he student, who then attends special laboratory 
classes for a half hour each day, . ^ 

Students work at their own level and/move ahead at their own pace, 
building one skill and then working towaiffd another. In this way'every ■ , 
child experiences success, * ' ^ ^ 

At the end'of each month the 1n1t>dl test is given ligain. Thus,' 
< children and th^ teachers know exactly how much progress h^s been 
i^made, ■ ^ . . 

Project Catch-Up participants boast one and a half tnonths gfowthMn 
reading skills for each nvonth in the program and one and one quarter 
jnonths growth in mathematics skills. The average child gains one month 
for one month of instruction; the dfttdvantaged child seldom gains jnore 
. than'0.7 month per monttj^ ^ ' 

The project, which began a decade jago in a closet in a Newport-M6sa 
^ school* n6w consists of five operating labs in fi\te different schools 
and reaches about 500 students each year) 

Project Catch-Up has caught on. Since the Only requirement h a \ 
little extra space, ^ number ^f school systems across th^^countlry have 
Installed it in their classrooms, - n 



'For further InforWtlon: 
Ms. Fay Harbison 

Newport-Mesa Unified School District 
1601 Sixteenth Street 
Newport Beach, California. 92663 . 
Telephone: 714—556-3300 
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PAL, PUPILS ADVANCING IN LEAKNING 
AdamsllountyV Colo. 

^' ' '/ ' : ^ ' 

■ What if- teachers coulcf only say yes? What If -coke c^me out of 
water fountains? What If the streets were made of marshmallows? What - 

r * 

jjbe posstblHtles are endless and all are -instde a gaily papered 
cylmaer {made froni a potato chip can) from which the children in the 
Adams. County (Colo.) School District No. 12 remedial reading program 
piclPassignments. Whatever the "what if" may be, that's what they write 
about— learning to respond creatively, to use new-words, to spell and* 
write them. . . * 

The idea is to motivate children who are poor readers, who selArni 
know success and,, as a result* don't always think mu^K of themselves. 
The fun things and small daily successe? go a lon^ way toward he.lping 
these youngsters strive toward grade level in.^di*w^. All are well 
below when they start the pr^ogram. > 

\ . ' _ '. 

"We don.'t think of these things so much 3S games as instructional 
activities," says Carolyn Tennar;t, special program-coordinator of PAL, 
Pupils Advancing in Learning. "We do a lot of unusual things to create 
Tnteitest'in reading and books." " ' ' , . ^ ' 

,Fqr example, there.'s a blue fuzzy "bookia^monster" the children ?f6t 
to feed each time they finish reading a book; old' teleptic^e booths where 
they can read aloud into a tape recorder and -play back th'eir'own Voices 
or listen to'a taped story while following it on the printed page; and a 
bulletin board with bones labeled with short and long vowels which the 
yolingsters sort into appropriate dojgie bowls. 

> * 

But along with all this fun'ani games theVe Is a vigorous instruc- 
tional program fcohducted by highly .iraihed specialists giving a lot of 
individual attention. Children arel taught irf small groups with not only 
commercially prepared materials but with books, games, and other devices, 
developed by the teachers/ ] ^ * - 

About 600 children in 16 elementary^^chools-partkipate in PAL. 
They ?ire in grades 1, 2, and 3 in Mams County School District No, 12, 
which serves Northglenn, Thornton, .and several other suburban ccmmunities 
north of Denver. 
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Betause success is so important for the sloVf learner, the program 
focuses -on short-term 5oals which can be reached da^llyZ/'We feel that 
every'chlld can do something, so we provide the ^appropriate materials so . 
' > he can know success and feel good about himself,'" TeTinant'says. ' 

"We send home lots of Smlle-o-Grams," she goes on to say. "We want 
the parents to know the good things their children are doing In school."' 

As a result, parents fom a strong core of the program. They make 
maoy of the games the children work With. -They attend* workshops to 
learn how to use Item^ th^ may have around the house—like .oatmeal ^ , 
boxes, shoe boxes, .string, and colored paper--to make learning devic^s,^ 
^ And 2 years ago» they sponsored SAFLAF— SuitHtier Activities for Learning ^ * 
and Fun—at which parents had an opportunity to view ?nd buy Inexpensive 
books, -materials, games, and other things to help their children learn 

^at home during the sufrrfer months. ' ' 

^* ■ 

^ Many of these same Items are available for checkout from the parent 
resource room all year long. Teachers keep the parents informed about 
current classroom activities so they can coordinate work-at-home materials 
with whatever the children are learning In school. 

Inservice training is another Important part of PAL. Th^ needs of 
the teachers are assessed annually and training sess16i%s planned accord- 
ingly. Aij exciting teScher trainlTig program recently focused on BASICS, 
Bullding and Applying Strategies for Initial t:ogn1t1ve Skills* 

BASICS kept the teachers after school 3 extra houV^s for 8 weeks In 

• a^row.. There were two sessions, one In the fall, another In the spring- 
both voluntary. Yet all the. PAL teachers attended. ^ 

These Ingredients— a stimulating p/ogram, good parental Involve-' 
'ment, and a highly trained staff--have made, PAL o,utstand1ngly successfj^l. 

But anyone who copies the program--bewarei "We In Denver have one 

• very serious problem," says Tennant. "too mar\y children want to get • 
in—even -ones who have no reading or adjustment prpblems." 

% % % 

, For -further information: 
CapolyJiTennant 

Adams County School District No. 12 
10280 N. Huron Street ' 
Denver, dolorado 80221 
-Telephone: 3Q3-451-8889 
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CLASSROOM TEAM APPROACH '' 
Westminster, Colo. 

' Sor children who experience difficulty in restdirig* school can be' " 
full of^disappwiintments. Many times the$e students are placed in special 
classrooms, sepai^ated from their regular classmates and teachers,/ They 
often use different books and worksheets, so doing homework with friends, 
or discussing assignments is difficult. In the end, many'view themselves 
as losers and simply ^top trying. * ' ' - 

An Innovative education program in Westminster, Colo,, known as the 
Classroom Team Approach, is turnlnfig these losers into winners* 

The Classroom Team Approach provides individualized help Ih'the 
language arts* to children right in the regular classroom* Eight schools 
in the area are using the approach, and some 560 children in grades 1-6 
are benefiting from it, 

Otrring the <ra^Ty /language arts period, each child who is having 
difficulty in reading receives 20 minutes of regular reading instructiori 
from his classroonv teacherj *20 minutes of supplementary instruction from 
a reading specialist, 20 minutes of writing instruction, and 20 minutes 
of recreational reading, supervised by an aide* 

Children in grofips of six to eight rotate from teacher to teacher, 
from skill to skill* In this way, 24 to 32, children are able to receive 
individual instruction during the 80-ipinute period,' Yet they stay in 
the same classroom and work wittrTrhg same curriculum as their classmates 
(though the materials are sogiewhat modified), 

"The important thing about this program Is that -it is consistent," 

says Sally Case,, program coordinator* "Each thild gets individual help 

in reading ^nd writing every day, so he gets immediate satisfaction and 
can build new skills on old ones*" ^ ' ( ' 

To individualize materials to suit each child's needs and to fit 
them into' regular classro6m assignments, the team makes ^^r\y of the 
lesson plans, worksheets, transparencies", instructional gamesj and 
recordings, \ , ' , 

An important component of ttie team teaching approach is to encourage 
and reward good behavior* Lessons are kept short and assignments are 
made as Interesting as possible, so the children's attention will not 

§6 ■ ,. . ■ , : 





sti^ay. The stud^ts are always complimented for doing good worl^ for 
COTipldtlug their assignments, or for paying attention. This b^avlor '\ 
reinforcement may be verbal, or it may take the folin of points, which ' 
can be ^traded- later for privileges such as listening to a favorite - y 
record'or'reading a favorite story. ■ ' / , » 

^ , ' ■ ' K '"''^ 

' The children find the point system a real Incentive.. In fact, 

dur.ing a recent fire ctrilT, one diild actually wanted to run back Into 
the building to retrieve his points record. 

But points are only a' passing measure of success". National achieve- 
ment tests show that students participating in the Classroom Team Approach 
Project ga-iri one month for every monWi of Instruction— a real plus for 
youngsters who^re 2 to 3 grade years , behind 1n reading arid writing skills, 
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For further information: 

Mrs. LlUtan Ca.nnon , " 

Adams School District No.- 50- 
4476 W. fiBth Avenue* . 
Westminster, Colorado 80030 
■Tfelephone: 303"428-351'l , ext. 221 
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Intensive reading instructional u)^ (irit) 

Hartford, Conn. 
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"I iTiJe reading because 1t*s. ffcn)t! .says 9-year*old Carol. "We ha\te 
fun learning/*' adds one, of her classmates. ' % 

/ " ^ 

It's hard %o believe that the youngster? making these comrifents were 
hav>ing trouble reading just 10 weeksjago. But thanics to a laboratory 
project developed in Hartford* Conn.i miny third and some fourth graders 
deficient in basic reading and language Skills are making significant 
-gains— from 5 months to 17 months growth for just 10 weeks of parti- 
cipation In the program. And what's rtjore, they enjoy their classes. 

e Is called Intensive Reading 

an approach developed , 
strengths and weaknesses 



ThS project that made the differe 
Instructional. Teams (IRIT). 

^ . " . .-^ ^ 

IRIT use^ Individualized Instruction an^ 
especially for each student based on his or h 
Here's how it works. 



IRIT provides teams of three reading teachers, ^Stch specializing In 
a different area of readlng-'decodlng, vocabulary and cOfftp^ehenslon, or 
individualized reading. Students move from teacher to twcftei\ from one 
area of concentration to the next, at hourly Intervals— 3 hours^o^ay, 
5 dav^ a-weekj for 10 weeks. 



day^ a 



Iti the hour-long decoding session, students pfincentrate on basic 
p'honics— putting words together from sounds- Inyvocabtilary and Cotnpre- 
henstbn, students learn to get meaning out of coifnplete sentences and 
paragraphs. * 

These two components are then united In the Individual Ized reading 
session, where students select, and read whatever books the^ like and 
then d1scU5s them with the teacher. In this way the youngsters develop 
general language skills and a desire to read- , 

Students who participate In the program arfe nominated by their 
classroom teachers and their school principal , but are selected by the 
IRIT teacWr. Each team works with 4? students In three 10-week ^:ycles, 
or 135 students fer year- ^ ^ 

The <xact teaching procedure used for each student In each class 
depends oh the student's needs and the jud^ent*of the teacher. In 
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fact, th? teacher—and the fndTviduallzed approach— are the keys to the 
"SiJCcess of IRIT. . ■ " * ' ^ ' /. ■ 

The program has expanded^ro(i\H.artford^ Ccftin. , to school districts 
frran New York* to Oklahotna^ 



^ For further Information: 

Mrs-. Beatrice Wood 
Board of Education . 
249 High Street ■ 
Hartford, Connecticut .*06103 
Telephone:* 203^566^036 




TITLEvlt READING CENTER PROGRAM 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 



In Fort Lauderdale, Fla., there^ a reading "hospital" for those 
who doO't read very well. Grdde school youngsters who score low on 
standardized tests come here to have their problems diagnosed, a remedy 
prescribed, and treatment applied* * ■ ' ^ 

Actually, the hospital is the TUle I Reading Center. Staffed by 
25 rea'ding specialists and 12 paraprofesslonals, the center offers help 
to disadvantaged youngsters unable to cope.wlth the printed word. 

The children are tested to find out wljaf^helr weaknesses are and 
what can be done to^qvercome them. ^.Ind1y^dual12ed prescrlb&d instruction 
follows. And before the year Is out, most of the young^t^ are back In 
their.regular classrooms and doing well/ 

'The^!children are. bused to the center each day for 45 minutes of 
specialized Instruction, They come from ?ome-5(/ schools scattered 
throughout the city, but ntH^ more ^than 15 minittes away.' 

' Parents mOst give permission for their cljlldren to attend. Invar- 
iably they do, because Title I parents consider reading the chief - 
priority In education^ today^ 

■ In fact, "parents form the backbone of the "program. They serve on 
advtSor'yVouncils and are Involved tn all 1t^ activities. 

/■ ParffHts are frequently seen at the reading Center, talking with the 
teachers'or'sitting with their children 1ti the teach1ng*learp1ng area; 
Thfey also play a large-part in motivating the children. And that'5 
perhaps the most important part of all. 

"Tf^ou can get these kids to really believe they can learn to 
Tead-, yoU'We got it made*" says Louise Sears, project director* 

\ One way the center does this Is, through skills progression charts. 

"pljUdren like* to see where they were/ where they are now, and 
where th^ are going," Mrs, Sears says. " . ^ 

the charts (liake-lt possible for them tq know, how v^ell they are 
doind. Each time they master a reading sk111--have learned,, for example, 
short vowels, dlagraphs, prefixes and suJFflxes—a block Is colbred. 
They can actually see— In a' rainbow of xolors— that they have learned. 



But there is always a small hard core who are not challenged by 
such thtngs ^s progression charts^ These children actually defy iftstruc- 
tion» "You have to show these youngsters that.^Qp really believe Tn / 
them ar)d that they are t^jetter than they think they are," Mrs* Sears 
emphasized* -j • . . 

"You can't fake it either," she adds. "These kids are smart* They 
need to be shown that their teachers really care* and are willing to put , 
out the wo,rk, time, and patience it takes to teach them to read* 

"They need more than* success marked on a chart* They need an 

actMaV reward for>finfshing work, for trying very hard, or for general 

good behavior so that not only they c|in learn but those around them have 
an opportunity to-learn as .well/*' / 

At the center these children get happy and sad faces-^pieces of 
paper ttjat indicate^hether or not the teacher is pleased with their 
performance, A sad facp is'usually followed by a smiling face the next 
day, because. these childir^n, too, want teacher approval* 

V- . ' 

*Hew well does*all of this work? "Very well/' says Mrs. Sears* 
"Our children gain, on the average,* about 2 months fqr each month of 
instruction.'' * , 

Indeed, the program 
has worked so well that „ 
75' elementary and 19 
middle school principals 
in Broward County have 
shown an interest in the 
teaching techniques of 
the'center, and 80 county 
ieachers^who conduct spe- 
cialized reading courses 
^fbr first and second grade 



^children have gone through 
the center's training 
program. 



f 
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For further infortnation: 

Mrs, Louise Sears' 
701 Northwest 31 Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
;33311 

T^jlephone: '305--581-6410 
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FLORIDA MIGRAMT LANGUAGE: ARTS TUTORIAL PROGRAM . ' \ y^' 
South and Central Plorlda^^ . ^ ' ^ . ^ 

, / S ^ ^ ■ 

X ^ ' / ' ■ 

The firat grade t^her was telllnl i story. , 

^ "The big btack l^eaf^ opened an eye and looked around* Ther> he 
opened his other eye, st^etched^nd ypwned. He had been asleep all ^ 
w1nter,and vSs now vety ^ > - ' 

"Hungry /Vlnterr'^ted 6-year-old Tyrone, as he contlntied ^he story> 
"The bear came ou^^^^'f^ cave and tlje f1?st thl^ig he saw was a little* 
boy walkDpg In theS^#s,J^ ' ^ , , - .'i 

"But bears <i^^^S%o eat lltt^ boys, Tfifey like bertles," 
, added Lisa, W"^^^ / ^ ^ " 

And so it wfnt-ffrQrti child to child"' And as the story unft^lded^he 
children learncs^ to^^thlnk, to Ir^provlse, and to speak In fully dev^lo?€d 
sentences. /■ 4 ^ . ^ 

if. '\ ' 

These are mlgra^iioys and girls who live In south and central 
Florida 7 months of tffeA^ear while their parents^ harvest the sugar cane 
and citrus crops^the tOTiatoes, xrabba^e, lettuceV and. celery^ ThV are^ 
partlclpattng In a special tutorial program In the language e^tt\ ^ 

Begun In 1971 in BrOjwVrd CouMy foK'oise In the early primary ^grades 
the program Is no>/operat1ng In both elementary and Ih1#i schools Itj.^26 
.school <tJ1str1ct^ thro(*ghout the St?te, More -tKaiv-|3tO^ 
ieing hlplped, ^|(ost ate f rogj' 2 fb S-year^below grade level In readln'g*. 

"But anv migrant child wUh'^ , special ^eed can be p^ylled Into the 
program for* i;: few'^^ys or a wee^/ adds Louis Har&h> regional F^gram , 
consultant In Sarasota, "Most children, however, remain t1jte^ entire time 
they arfr^ln the school." ^ / ^ ^ 

The Florlda'j^lgrant Lan^age Arts Tutorial Prograin Is a pull-out 
program. Uptakes children out of the regular classroom for * liour 
each^rfay so tfiey can get extra t^emedlal^aid. Classes are conducted^ 
wherever therev;s room--1n an utiuse^ cla^oom,^a trailer parked In \he 
school yar:<^ even In ^Jtorage areas; ^ 

"In fact," Marsh says, "one* principal actually gave up his office 
for use as an instructional center, and he moved Into the storage rooh)^*" 
That's how Important the staff considers the program.*' 

32 . ' 
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And l^s the^taff, Harsh says, that makes the program really ^ 
effective* A11 are dedicated teachers, people who care. about these 
children and want to i)elp them* 

In the Instructional center a teacheror professional is able to 
provide 20 minutes of individual attention .to each child each day. 
Trained paraprofessionals come from the community* Preferably they are 
migrant parents or relatives of the children. But they ^ay be housewives, 
senior "citizens, or young adults who are workiilg toward college degrees*^ 

Each paraprofessional works with 15 students a day, three stii^dents 
at a time* They are supervise^ by a tutorial teacher who* in turn;?^- 
receives direction from the county reading supervjlsor* Regional language 
arts consultants are maintained in Sarasota, Orlando, and Fort Lauderdale* 



r 

All ofithis individual attention and special focus^ on individual 
problems h&ve resulted in dramatic reading gains. The average migrant 
child seldom moves ahead more than ,0*7 months a year. These children 
sbow 1*5 months gafn for every month's tnstructibn* 
▼ 

Thl-s Is outstanding^ considering that Spanish Is the predomimnt 
language of at least 40 percent of the yoiniig^ters. 
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Teachers start to work on the oraljanguage development of Spanish- 
speaking x;hildren as soon as they are enrolJed in the program so they 
can start reading Ehgl^h as quickly as possible/ 

' ' ^'We do this at whajtever grade level the chilli may be In," says/-^ 
HJirsh, "£f the child \k totally non-English-speaking, the Instructfion 
may^last as long as a j/ear," 

A variety of enrichment ?ictiv1ties also Improve the reading skills 
of the migrant children* whether they be $pa^l1sh-speaking or English- 
speaking, ^ s ' ' . ' 

■Tiierj8 are fllmstrips to get discussions going and ,to Interest them 
in stories and books. Cassettes enable the child to listen to the text 
as he if*eads it. And there are games made by the teachers and tutors! 
Simple things like word bingo. Instead of numbers, the bingo boards inay 
havfe afl initial consonant on each square, Tfiexhild inust think of a 
word that begins with this consonant before he can cl?iim It, 

c Parcheesf Is also l^onvertedjnto a word game, A throw of the die 
determines the number of spaces the child can move hfs marker. But v ^ 
beforfe he cjin advance, the child must read the word on that^space, If^ " 

can'tj he has to move back three spaces. The word Is then, told to 
him so he will know It next- time. And If he's dever, he'll learn the 
words from tho^ who go ahead of him, 

A language master, a machlne^ that speaks from magnetic tapes, offers 
furthe^^ assistance. The child Inserts a card on which the teacher has 
placed the lesson. He list^s to what It says and then. responds. 

Recently, Jferry, a second grader in Lake Placid Elementary Schpoly^ 
was listening to his teacher's recording of various study words--wor<^ , 
she then put Into sentences. Suddenly his face'llV^p and he exclaimed, 
"What did she^ay?'* He couldn't believe his ears. The teacher had 
carefully prondunced the work "like," Jerry had repeated It and the 
teacher tjii^ii used it In a sentence, 

.The sentence that delighted Jerry^as I'l like you, Jerry." It had 
personallz&d the lesson for him, and he knew that she really cared and 
.^wanted to help him learn. ^ ■ 

# # # ' • 

' For further 'Information: . 
-James Moore 

Florida State Department of Education 
. Knett Building,' i • 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 ) ' if 
Telephorte; 904"488-547a 
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ftEADING, LABORATORIES j,;, 
Albany, Ga. 



In Albany, Ga., Mary Ann burst Into tears whem she found she could 
no longer attend ,the Title I reading laboratory^ Her parents were 
disturbed, too, and came to school to complain* In another school a 
teacher vowed she'd quit If transferred .elsewhere In the school systOT* 

The reading labs— which operate 6 periods a day, 5 days a week. In 
16 Albany schocjls—take the very lowe$t achievers and turp thOT Into 
successful readers. They were expected to gain less than 3 1/2 months . 
for each year's Instruction. Yet at. the reading labs they are gaining / 
nearly a year and 4 months, V* 

The magic touch that makes the difference is what educators call 

"Individualized prescriptive instruction." 

* \ 

in plain English, It means that each child Is tested thoroughly to 
find out what his or her weaknesses are.^ lesson plan Is then developed 
to provide the, help needed to overcome these weaknesses--and the teacher 
gives special Individual help to accomplish this. ^ , 

* Jake Joe, a third grader, who goes to the lab between 9 and 10 each., 
morning. Joe was selected for the program because he was virtually a 
nonreader, ' ^ ' ' 

In addition to his usual reading class In his resfUlar classroonf^l^^ 
'Joe now gets an extra hour of help in the lab. Each d^^^ie. picks up hfK 
"prescription," gathefs whatever materials he needs^4:|&, 4b the^asslgitnent, 
and goes invned lately to work, ' ..j^^^i - ?a 

Usuall^, he has three tasks, each mutual ly^j^upportlve of the t 
others. Say he Is dolng^a study of sounds— lining the-!'eh** sound in ^ 
such words as bed and head. ^ , , 

His first assignment Is to recognize thfe^sound. Though he j^^prks 
primarily alone, he has onjy to ^ralse his hatM^o get help from the 
teacher or paraprofesslonal In the lab. \% 

When he has mastered his decoding as^igrunent, Jbe wIlT -^ove; to a 
machine called the language master. His sec^d task Will be.' to read 
into the machine a sentence containing words Mth the "eh'* sound. Then. 
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he listens to what he has read and compares it to the sentence previously 
recorded "by his teacher, * - ^ 

A third t^sk might be to develop a special skill, such as finding 
words that rhyme because they have the "eh" sound--t}^e "e""1n bed, the 
"ea" In head, or the "a1" In said, 

Joe also has a chapce to check out books to take home.^ And if he's 
done an especially goPd job that day, he may be one of the several 
children to receive a Happy-Gram, A Happy-Gram is* a telegram that the 
teacher writes to his parents^ telling them their oilld did something 
very special th^t day. It may be nothing more than completing an 
^ssjgnment--tuJt an accomplishment for that particular child. 

In all thertare 23 reading labs In Albany wU^ 80 to 120 children 
attending each lab. They are located In 12 public element£\ry and 3 
junior high schools p^rus 1 .|Jr1vate school. ^ , 

No teacher has more than 20 students per period. And along with 
each teacher there Is a paraprofesslonal who has had a minimufn of 1 year 
of college'and participates In an ongoing training program throughout 
the year with the teacher. 

* t- *' ' - 

- Together, this combination of teacher and paraprofessio/ial working 
with Individualized lesson plans hSis produced not only high reading 
Xcores but happy children, . ■ " ' 



"In terns of happy children," wrote one evaluator for the National 
Institute of Educatlo/i* "this ^program Is priceless. The children do 
succeed and they are made happy by realizing that they. can succeed. 
Many children literally go from failure to success in 1 year or less," 



/ 



Fbr further Infojrmatlon: . v 

Dr.. Virginia Morgan 
Reading Laboratories 
Dougherty County School Systenv 
601 Flint Avenue 
P.O. Box'1470 
Albany, Georgia 31702 
Telephone: '912—436-6544 
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R€ADING/ENGLISH ROTATION PROJECT , ' ' 

'Daisy Is 13 years old* - She's a ^seventh grader at Norrls Junior 
High School In Thomson, Ga, And like so many youngsters of her gener- 
ation, she canit read* 

But unlike many other children "in many other parts of the country, 
Daisy, Is getting special help to Improve her reading skills* She Is 
participating In an outstandingly successful reading project* 

Every day Dal&y spends 110 minutes In what 1s called the Reax^lng/ 
English Rotation Project, She Is but one of 60 youngsters ranking 1n^ 
the bottom of their class In reading and language skills who have been 
selected for this program* 

Norrls Junior High teachers found that low achievers benefit from 
arearrangement^^f the regular classroom pa^ttern* By placing English 
and reading classes back to back the children get a concentrated dose of 
language skills each day. Instead of two 55 minute classes, they how 
have one long period. And Instead of going to two classrooms, they go 
'to^hr*e-*each for 35 minutes, ' - ^ 

Here's the setup* . ^ * , 

One classroom Is equipped as a reading Skills lab; another for 
teachinq basic grammar; a third as a«d£veloFmiental reading room where 
the children can pick their own books at whatever level they are reading 

The/^hildren rotate through these rooms liTgr^tes of. 20, but 
within each' room they are subgrouped In fours and siSres* Within the 
. small groups Individual attention Is focused on the specific weaknesses 
of each child. 

Work Is first Introduced by the teacher, then reinforced the, next 
day by the paraprofesslonal in the classroom^-a warm, concerned adult. 
These assistants may be parents, the librarian, a bus driver, a guidance 
counselor, a principal or a c611ege kid hm% for the holidays— anyone 
who has a few moments and Is willing to help* . * 

"It works marvelously," say, Harcelyn Hobbs, project director, 
"These children like to Jcnow someone really cares and wants to help 
then with their reading," 
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Mrs, Hobbs also points out that most of these children have little 
or nOv'confldence In themselves, 

"It's awfully hard to wlpe-out $ year^of failure," she says, "We 
spend a lot of timfe building self-confWenCfe--tell1ng the children they 
can do It," ■ * ' ^ 

And sometimes It takes^ a-bit of "reverse psychology. Mrs. Hobbs 
tells of the class that refused to work In the skills lab and spent 
little time In th6 reading area. Something had to be <lone. 

The teacher decided to tell the kids they could not go to the 
reading center unless th^ EARNED the right. To earn It, they had to 
get five lOO's in a row. The children began to show ^ Interest In the 
classwork, and the teacheh didn't grade them too harshly so they could . 
all go to the reading area.. It wasn^t long before the book shelves were 
the most popular place In the room. 

But were the children really reading? - , ^ . 



The teacher next set up a sharing area with a big rocking chair In 
which sat an understanding adult. When each chfld finished a book, he 
or she came to the volunteer and recounted- the story. 

When one voluhteer, a motherly woman In her sixties, asked Oatsy If 
she liked her book, Daisy replied, "Yes,'Ma'aiiu^;I ain't never r^ad no 
book fYm cover to cover before," . ^ ' 

And that, says Mrs, Hobbs, Is what makes the project worthwhile. 

if if if - ^ 

For further Information: 

. Mrs. Marcelyn Hobb3 
Project Dlrectoi" 
Reading/English Rotation 

Project 
Norrls Junior High School 
Thomson. Georgia 30823 
Telephone: 404—595-3527 
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HAWAII READING PROJECT 
Hllo. Hawaii ^ 

t 

V 

On the Big Island of Hawdii^ the blue ocean^ 1uaus^ and baseball 
games are still more popular thanjlbrarles and school reading rooms,. 

But In recent years, the children of Hilo, Itountain View, Kau, and 
the Kona >irea are learning that there*s fun, too. In reading. 

Many of these children are from poor families. They have never 
been read to » never {)een encouraged to read» and speak a pidgin English, 
The easy-going lifestyle of the Islands has kept them out-of-doors-* 
fishing, swimming, surfing, Beading Is simply not an Integral part of 
their culture, 

> * 

While these youngsters may not have. the practice needed to become 
good readeri, they are willing, cooperative, and have the ability to 
learn. Thirteen Title I reading resource rooms scattered across the Big. 
Island 4re giving tljem this opportunity, ' \ * 

And the children are responding, +tost Hawaiian children with this 
kind of background are lucky 1f tliey advance 1 ,inonth for every month of 
instruction, 'But children who attend the Hawaii reading resourc/ r*ooms 
are gaining 1 1/2 to 2 months. At almost every ^school, you can/find a 
cbUd who has gained 3 years In a yfear. In a few instances, a /child may 
gain as many as 5 grade levBls in a single year, / 

The program provides supplementary reading practice fof' those who 
need It, Usually* the students fall In the lower 25 percenjK1)e of the. , 
national norms, "hhey are In grades 2 tttrough 7, but funct'^Driihg 2 or 
more grades below level, * , / V 

• ' > r 

Students are selected by their teachers with the app^^oval of their 
parents. Such a[fproval Is Imperative because parents pl|X a key role in 
the learnirtg [Irocess,' ^ ^ 

'*We find If the parents come out and support thetwld, the child 
win do well," 5ays Don ManallH, Title I coordinator,- ; . ' 

In this project, parents do more' than offer syppor^t:' They actually 
reinforce the learning that takes place In the readlhg r^gsource rooms. 
Mothers and fathers work with the children e^venings, corrfecting spelling 
errors and explaining sentence structure. If the child does something 
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especially good, the parents write a'note to the teacher. They also 
sign all homework asslgpnients. 

In the resource rooms, eaqh child Is given an Individualized 
Instruction schedule and works/independently In groups of no more than 
5 or lb* The teacher offers assistance when needed, checks to see how 
the work Is progressing, and*theo spends 10 mlnutes'wlth each child 
evaluating h1$ or her work and making the next assignments, * 

Children develop skills In spelling, comprehension, decoding. They 
work with flash cards, language machines, tape recorders, and cassettes. 
And because fun and ^^mes are so much a part of the Hawailein dulture, 
"these are al^Q used to keep them Interested In reading, ^ ' 

One popular^me Is "Go Fish" In which a child deals cards with 
letters rn^lcatin^ different sounds. Then each takes a turn asking thg 
^*Tither for cSfdSr'by making the sound of the letter on the card they want. 
For example, by making tne "d" sound and us^ng It In an sample-- "dog," 
Three cards of the same sound make a book, and whoever has the most 
books at the end of the period wins t^game. 

, * 
A finished assignment or work well done may earn the children. a bit 
of free t1me--to play other reading game's or to select a speclaVbook 
tor a quiet reading period, ^ ' ' 

Students also have an opportunity to earn points for completed worJc 
"and good behavior, for accuracy aiid att^dance.. These points can be 
used to buy bean bags, games, purses* badges, aM posters made by the 
parents. Sometimes there 1-S candy'on sj^^B or a populS^ record. 

The idea is to make reading fun for these students who have not 
previously associated it with' pleasure and success, ^ . 

As ManaliU explains, "It's good to get the children away ^rom* 
their regular classroom .yher^e the competition may^be too keen* Receiv- 
ing personalized instruction and>counsellrig, using the machines, and 
playing reading games—all provide a good f rameworkvfor fcvercoming 
* reading problems," 

But the Hawaii program is not only for reading. It also works *w1th 
children who have trouble with, math and the many jiroblems encountered i * 
in multiplication, division,, and fractions. Here, too, it. has proven* 
' ^ successful. One girl, whose teacliet*s predicted she wbi*ldn't be able to 
jnake it in [nath, came to the center, rallied, and now in high school is 
getting all A's and B'$, * 

The same kind of success ^tories can be^jiwKLthroughout the Big 
Island. In fact,#Keaukaha Elementary Schbo> , "Here the. Hawaii Reading 
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'Project began, reports fhat it used to be easy *to find 150 kids who 
qualified for remedial reading and math^f "Net so $'fiy longer," says 
Hanaim. "Me have -a 'hard time fjndlng 75- eligible students. Thfr 
program has pade that much of a difference," ' ' * 




War /urther. information: 

Manalili , ^oardinator 
Title I, Operation Jutor 
P.O. .4160. 
Hllo, Hawaii 96720 
Tel ephone : 808—^35-1 656 
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CHILD-PARENT CENTERS 
Chicago, 111. 



.f 



When Federal aij t6 elementary^ and secondary education began late 
in the 1964-65 ,school year/ the Chicaga Board of Education turned its , 
attention toward understanding the attitudes of patients. It wanted to 
kpow who the parents' of disadvantaged children were and how they felt 
about their children's activities in school 



-Jhe outcoine of this study— of families who lived\in a low-intome 
housing T)roject^hd/vrfiose childrer^ attended the John barren Elementary 



$chool--was a CKild-Parent Center 

t 

It was among, the first such centers in the United State?. Since it 
opened in 1967 it has been used as a model for other school districts. 



Chicago's* formula for success?, 



"Parent Jjrvolvetnent," ^ays Mrs". Velma Thomas, project d/rectar* 
"The Child-Parent Centers recognize that the parent is tHe ^ild's^ first 
teacher^and that home environment and parent- attitude towarq school 
influence a child's academic success* - 

^'Without the parents thet^eirfould be no success," she says. 

Parents are asked to commit 2 days a month to centner activities. 
If they work, there'are evening meetings they can atten^^ If this is , 
still a hardship, "perhaps a grandparent can. represent the family,' Mrs. 
Thomas says. ^ 1' * * ' 

Parents participate as teacner aides, school -cohmiinity remrespnt- 
atives, tutors, core^group teacHers, and as students in improve ng/tfteir 
own basic education. . ^ i ^ * 

' Each center has a parent-dovelopment teacher' who helps palrents 
understand how children grow mentally and physically.' The paren^also 

'learn how to support yie school program through, home activities lyiVolving 
games and toys, child conversation, reading to a child, and following up 

.on school trips. ' ^ ^ , | 



Cotimunity aide 
program, to explaiii 
*pai;*ticipation. 



^b|.1t homes^to inform ^her parents, of the denter's 
IPPr children's needs^, and to urge their actjiye 
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^ Most of the* center^ are a series of portable classrooms jcflned^y 
breezeways. Atl are on school property. ^ . 

:^ Each center provides a locally pUnne^x:tjrriculum for its. children. 
But aTl &{jrricuTums involve- reading, paj^etU, involvement, an emphasis on 
speaking and listening skills, and earTy identification of learning 
problems and physicaKdisabilities. It is the latter thart helps to 
individualize programs to meet each child's special needs. 

c ^ . ^ 

^The Parent-Child Center program has been so successful wit 
children, parents, and teachers that there are now 24 of them serving ^ 
4,400 fhil^ren. And, according to Mrs, Thomas, many parents and children 
' who wish to participate*have to b^urned away -because of a lack of space. 

- * i i i 

For further information: 

Mrs. Velma Thcmas, D^ector 
ChiTd-Parent Centers Activity 
22B North La Salle Street 
Chicagp* Illinois 60601 
Tel-ephone: .,312—641-4516 ■ 




pftOJECf CONQUES^T ' 
Eait.St, Louis, m, 



It was stilj 4 mont|)^^111 May> But remedial .reading childt-en, In 
East St, Louis, 111., jw^e counting the days. And each w^ts hoping th^t 
he oY she woul<S be^'among j^hose to get a special' award for Imprqved 
readlRg^ skills. 



* Last ye^r '2ZZ children reached ^^rade leyel another 121 came, 
withi^tt a njonth of, it. In addition, some^300 youngsters received oerfect 
attendance .awartfs—and this in a group oT children who us^d ,to hate to 
come to school ; ' ^ ^ / 



^ Award Da^ 
successful educati 
'poor readers Into 




he annual Completion of Project Conquest*-a highly 
rogram that Is turning nonread^s Into readers and 
;jpeaders\ ' \ ^ 



JHany of the chil* Ir^n entgr Conquest reading two^ three, or .four 



grades below grade le 
individual helpi^ they 

dsinquest operate 
parochial and .4 jurtloi 
Baslc^Il:/,^ C0t?^uest is 



el. But through concentrated attention ind 
are able to catch Up with thefr classmates. 

■ - ] . ■ / 

In 20 East St- Louis elementary schools, 2 
igh' school^,. About 1,500. children are Involved,' 
childrerL-f^n» low-income homes who are having 






trouble reading, arid ^% 



n the lower grades. 

The ■ program j^Siief'^ straightforward approach to learning. It 
offers chlTdre& a chande tq succeed^rsotnethlng that hasn't happened In. 
their' reigular cla^stocmi. Each chilli begins reading, not at his grade 
leyel/tr 6ven at the leve^ at 'which he has tested* but 1 year below his 
ability. So he 'atta1;is Immediate success* From the start, h6 likes 
Conciuest ^ln<i Wants to'niove iDn, . 

It vz&i^k^; 1 IVe ^h'ls.:- The children are thoroughly tested to deter- 
mine 'thejr readlhg weaknesses. They also are screened Jor hearing, 
vHsual^ arid ot^er physi^cal conditions that might Hlhdicap their learning 
Then, If the problem is' physical, they are sent to a doctor; If It Is a 
learning pr;oB,lem, a special teaching technique Is tailor-made to their 
'Individual "Aefeds.. 

More 8B reading materials— teaching machines, books at Various 
■read1»9 leviels,. gaiiies, earphones, reading-pacers, and so forth--are 
use4. Basal readers, however, are taboo, because they stand as .a symbol 
of past failures in the classroom, * 
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^ , * . . (id 

Two things make Conclyest Instruction different from that of other 
^reading projects'. The first Is the use of study carrels, -fach studeM 
hias his ovm carrel with his name on It. Here he or she can work Inde-' 
pendently, unbothered by the activities of the other students. 

The'othifer i^usual feature Is the way programed reading materials 
are Used* Many '^achers have their students start with programed reading 
^ach- day. This ai^lov<s the child to begin work Immediately without help 
from the teacher^ Ht al«so provides continuity and a sense of direction. 

\ ■ ^ 
p'^ Ch:ildren dall^i receive ,45 to 50 minutes of Instruction. They attend 
j^ljSSies 4 and a half days each week with Friday afternoons reserved for 
^feajjtjer. training. " * . / 

f I 

To end. the we^k on an up note, Thursday afternoon and Friday morjing 
e devoted to instructional games. The ch11(Jren work crossword puzzles 
play Password'and Scrabble, Or the game might be Spider, in which^ 
pupil is the "spider" who tries to *catch the "flies" by reading the 
rds hel.d by the Ptlier pupils) Or Go Together, which Involves matching 
iword carjlKiOj^S)*^^^^^ cards in another, 

i ^ ^ 

a resurt o|gsHl this activity and special attention by teachers, 
cl1nl£ians,'|nd a|Sg^--plus the broad variety of teaching materials and 
techniques--^nqu^t childrea have shown significairtly' greater gains in 
reading than those who do not receive this extra helf^. In grades 1 
through 3, .scores average 5,8 months per^year greater. In. grade 4, the 
Conquest 'cf/ildren gain 5,4 months above the other children; in grade 5, 
about 7,8 months; and in grade 6 the improvement is 7*5 months .more. 





# i # 



For further Information: 



Bettye Spann _ 
Board of Education 
1005 State Street ' 
East St. Louis. Illinois 62201 
Telephone: 618--875-8800. 

ext. 143 or 166 
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^ — V. 

DGRAM^ X 



EAfiL'Y PREVENTIOf^ OF SCHOdl' FAILURfci-HlGRANT P^tOGRAM 

^ % 0 

The elusive gln^erbttad man Is hek^yng 5^year-o1ds 1n Rockdale^ 
11-1*^ develop the languag^klUs t)fl|PBl11 n^ed In the primary grades. 
1 And though he Uads them alnerry cllis^ they always catch him. 

m "The Glnaerbread Mantis one of the favorite stories In June HcNa1r*s 

preklnderggxlen class 1n Rockdale Elementary School* Mrs, HcNaIr finds 
^ 1t--and slmilar^storles— particularly effective In 'teaching Spanish- 
j speaking children. 

— ^ These chlldreti listen to the story as recorded by a Chlcano mother. 
They then retell It In that language, Mrs, HcHaIr follows vrith the 
story In English, and the Children listen to U over and over until they 
can retell It In English, , 

^rf^''-^ To add zest to the story^ th6 children make their own gingerbread * 
man, which they pop into the cafeferl^i oven on their tfay Qutslde to play. 

But when th^y come back the ^ngerbr^ad man is gone. Instead, 
there's a, note which reads;^ "Run, run as fast as you can. You can't 
catch me. Tg t>he gingerbread man/* The -children 90 from rooin to room 
in pursuit of^the runaway gingerbread man* Irl the Md, th^ find him 
back In the ov«n, ^nd he's taken to tbe classroom and devoured* 

Fun things Tike this make the Rockdale School, a happy place for 
f , these young Chlcano children who otherwise might consider It a formi- 
dable Institution filled with adults who*speak a language they cannot 
understand or understand poorly. 

The early <;h11dhood program— which seeks to prevent school failure 
for migrant children— was designed by Lucellle Werner of Peotone. It Is 
Tie! ping 400 children in 13 migrant sites across the State. 

Each fi^, 5-year-olds are screened to firid out their, style of 
learning and their special needs^ Then a wide variety of game-like 
activities are used, to help them, for example^ gross motor skills are 
developed through hopping, jumping, skipping; auditory skills through 
listening to stories; language development throiigh story telling; 3nd 
fine motor skills through^the use of pencils ao<l crayons, 

^ "The highly demanding work of learning to read and write requires 
many prior skills,'' Mrs* Weraer explaijys, "The migrant child Is often 
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, introduced to ^oQ many formal aspects of heading and writing before he 
has developed thes^ skills. , And when he's Instructed out of/harmony 
with his developmental timetable, he falls." ' 

_L/ - ■» ■ 

According to Mrs, Werner, children wfio speak a Janguage tjther than 
English are often pegged as slow learners. This 1s^ not necessarily 
true. In fact, many of'the migrant children are very bright. 

Take Chano. At age 5 he spoke so poorly that in h'ls native .Spanish 
he ranked only In the 26th percentile. A year laffir, wHh special atten- 
tion provided In Mrs.* McNa1t*'s class, Chano was up to the 97th percentile 
And In English, a language he had never spoken before, he was at the 
^^th percentlle—10 points better than his Initial Spanish sAre. 

Also, when K^ntered the program, Chano had trouble holding a 
pencil. His writing was light and shaky. ' But he^had^one big plus in 
" his favor. He had good visual perception. He could look at a horizontal 
or vertical line, a circle, a square and recognize the differences. 
Good visual perception makes learning to write and read much easier, 
because from vertical and horizontal lines come letters—and words. 

By the time he had finished kindergarten, Chano's visual perception 
had risen to 7 years', 4 months. He had Improved his speaiting and wit- 
' ing abilities, and he was ready to go. 

■ MutflTof his success can be attUbuted to Mrs. Werner's method of 
.teaching; Children'learn, she believes, by 'repetition . That's why 
Chano and his cUssmates listen to '"The Gingerbread Man" over and over 
in both Spanish and English, and learn their letters and numbers by 
constant repetition,* 

Ms. Werner expIalDX fK*^' works . "Say the child is learning to 
Recognize thb "b" irt bal lljf,fie^ft^s on stepping stones marked with a 
"b." He sirt^s it; he clajpl it; he. draws "b's" in the air, in the sand, 
. .on the chalk\.hoard— until} he knows a "b" if it is green, blue or red, 
small or large; untfl it*tecomes an Integral part of his whole being."' 

This method, wh^ch cills all of the sens'e's'into play and which 
ccftnbines learning wl£h fun, has proven highly successful with migrant 
children 1n IlUnois^ae^^as worked so well in fact that it has been 
copied at 14 sites tj^pieffpna and others in Ohio, Michigan, and Minnesota 

^ ^ i i ■ ^ 




For further information: 



Luceille Werner 
114^^. Sjecflnd Street 
Peotone, Illinois 61364 * 
■Telephone: 312-258-3478 
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PREOICT-I 

Cedar Rap+dsT'TifWa — ■ 



"Johnny, Vtijl you please put, three plates on the table."' 

" 4 

"Sally, please put your cat's* dish on the floor* Put it under the 
chair,** ' . * ^ 

Sounds like everyday .talk in any home with young children? Perhaps, 
Bgt these are parents—mothers and fathers—asking ttieir children to do 
little jobs that teach them the meaning of such troublesome' words as 
**on** and **off," "over" an^ **under-" 

They are the parents of 4-year-olds in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who 
•through a unique education program hSve learned how to turn everyday 
activities into learning games for their children* 

^, 

The program, which-began in the 1971-72 acadeniic year, operates in 
three -schools-*Van Buren, Harrison, and Polk, 

Early in August, all parents living in th^ vicipity of ^these 
schools are invited to have their 4-year-olds tested,^ A letter of 
congratulations— "You are doing a fin^ job with your child; keep up the 
good work"— goes to the parents of children who test at or above average 
development* 

Children who show a developmental lag in any area are eligible for 
a special program designed to make them more successful when th^ enter 
kindergarten, ^ 

All sorts of services are offered in the, Cedar Rapids prekinder- 
garten program. For children who have ^ speech problem, there-'ls a 
speech pathologist. For children who need a little extra academic help, 
'there are teachers and aides who offer individual instructifirx. And for 
children who<:an*t speak English, there also is help, Dani came with- 
his parents from Lebanon and could speak only Arabic when he entered the* 
program. But with a little special tutpring* he is now almost up to the 

speaking J^evel of the other children, 

( . •■ 

e 

In addition, a nurse works with the children. She points^up the 
importance of cleanliness e^nd helps the children develop good health 
habits* 5he also visits the home of each child and encourages mothers 
to tel"epficme her whenever they need help with family health problans. 
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The nurse also brings health lessons into many of the other activ- 
ities* For example, when the youngsters help prepare food, the nurse 
instructs them in washing their hands before they begin. As_a chocolate 
cake. is passed around before it goes into the oven, a little giH who 
tries to stick her , finger into the batter for a quick taste is reml^ided 
of the germs she saw undeV' the microscope* 

But whatever the a^tivity--cake baking, field trips, or storytime- 
. the focus is oh interaction. This, the staff believes, is a vital part 
of the training. They place string emphasis on the total child- 
teaching youngsters to get along with other people and .share ih active . 
ities with family and friends, 

A child who has trouble adjusting to a group situation and dis* 
tracts the other children is asked to sit'in the "thinking chair", until 
he is ready to come back tb the group. When he does return, the other 
children always cheerfully;welcome him back* 

This kind of interaction in the school setting makes Predict-I the 
success it is* It also makes the Predict-I^child a success--in kinder- 
garte^ afld^in the grades that follow, 

^ # # # 

For further informations 

Mrs* Marion Hazelton 
Cedar Rapids CommunUy Schools 
346 Second Avenue, S,W, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 
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CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
WIchUa, Kans. 

you iirta^ne walking all through a school where there is ilmost 
y,3lete""lM^triUtTe or no movement, and everyone Is residing a/book, a 
gazlne/a newspaper, or som^ kind of publlcatlonH^ Not only are all 
jdents reading but so are the teachers, teacher aJdes* the principal, 
rflce staff, ,the janitors, aed cafeteria woHers; 



It ha^ns about, 3 days a week In 12 elementary schooTs and several 
secondary schools In Wichita, Kans, During a Sustained Silent Reading 
Per4od, which Tasts anywhere from 10 to 30 minutes, everyone In these 
schools reads—something from home, from .the library or classroom 
materials. Whatever th€fy like. 



The Idea, of course^ is to encourage reading for pleastire a$ well 
as for classroom assignments. And it's working. Almost everyone looks 
forward to the silent readingsi6*^^ods--and that goes for the schoo/ \ 
-personnel as well as^he- students, ^ ^ • I 

Students In 09 elementary schools also have a chance to earn -a 
book* Thl^^ project ^eeks to encourage children to read and develop' 
their ovm libraries,. Books are purchased with Parent Teacher Association 
funds and other community resource monies. Students receive a book of 
their own for every six books they read. 

But If the student Is a slow reader, this is taken Into consider- 
ation, , These students may receive one, book for eyery one they read, 
because. the task Is harder for them. ' 

Some schools have given out more than 1*000 books under this 
project, ^ , 

These Innovative activities are part of Wichita's Clty^wlde Correcti 
Heading Program, which seeks to Improve the reading skills of eletftentary 
^school chll^dren w'lttureadlng deficiencies. Specifically, the program 
goals are tir improve -the reading level, vocabulary, and comprehension of 
\students who have serious reading problems. 

In reading centers located In each of the 19 Title I elementary 
spools, 56 special reading teachers provide instruction a nda&sl stance , 
toNstudents In grades Z through 6, Helping 'them are 20 teacrfer aides 
and^a. nvffiber of volunteers, 

t * 
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Through an "extended fservlce" plan,/ reading assistance also Is 
provided to eligible students who attend ttt^, city's other 58 »bl1c 
elementary and 6 parochial elementary schoo;ls. 

Students are pretested so that they can be g>iven concentrated, 
individualized attention In at^tacking their read^ng problems* In 
^ many cases they are given one-to-one help* 

The students are later posttested to see how successftTf these 
efforts have been* Gains in reading achievement, vocabulary, and 
comprehension average 1*3 months for each month of instruction. 

Although there are many factors contributing to the success of the 
program-, key among them Is the fact that the parents are 1nvolv6d in , 
almost all aspects of the reading improvement program* Another big 
help Is a Youth Tutoring Youth Project for seniors in the city's six 
high schools, . > " ^ 

Wichita's cirrectlve Reading Program shows how by working together 
, a school system>6nd a community; can makfe good reaWs out of poor 
readers* ^ ^C^^ 

if § if 

For further Information: 

Dr. James G. Howell 
Unified School District No. 259 
1847 N. Chautauqua Street 
Wichita, Kansas 67214 . 5l 
Telephone; 316—268-7871 " 
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PROJECT UNDERSTAND. ' / . v 

Arlington, 'Mass. 

When a ,6-foot talking dInosaOJp, a game of Password, arfd a- student- 
run newspaper get tpgether in Arlington, Mass,, children learn the three 
R*s and other Important skiXEs as'\vell, 

In Project Understand, each of these techniques helps children 
acquire fundamental skills they lack, N&y constructing a papier-mache 
^dlnosaur and giving ft a tape recorder voice, they complete a task from 
start to finish. By -playing Password, they develop language abilities," 
By running a newspaper, they see-results of their contribution to a 
group effort, . , 

The progranii serves 205 students In five elementary schools. Each 
school has a cenW where the participating students spend 30 to 40 ^ 
minutes,. 3 to kdays a week. The only, admission criteria Is that the/ 
students have storied below ^he 50th percentile In reading and language 
tests. ' . ^ 

^Kfn^lergarten through fourth graders who need assistance 5n reading, 
language, and math receive individualized Instruction In an Informal 
relaxed atmosphere outside the regular c/lassroom. For some children, 
such help has meant test results boasting as much as a 1,3 month ^aiii In 
reading and language skills for each month of attendan6e. 

Project teachers, parents, and regular classroom teachers meet 
periodically to discuss the areas in which each child can use help. 
Then they set up specific activities to ^ss1si>the child,, while at the 
same time encouraging his or her strong pgi5«, ,A student who has 
become proficient In language Skills, for example, may be Risked to tutor* 
classmates, \^ 

In addition to using phonetic and programed readers and reading 
games, teachers draw from creative writing activities, plays, and special 
projects, ^They also balance working with small groups with Individual . 
Instruction, 

But j^iore than ^M'ov1d1ng help in the conventional "survival skills" 
of learning the three R's, the project tries to instill Ifi the chlldreh 
a posltive-attltude toward themselves as students. Because, for ipSr^ of 
them, the most serious impediment Is their outlook on learning,' 
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As former project director Tim Wilson noted, T^ln the beginning, the 
students are discouraged. They need to feel a ser*se of accomplishment 
as much as they need to develop bask learnl/ig skill?," That is why 
teachers pay close attention to each child's progress. When a skill is 
mastered, the child's achievement is recognized and a new task Is assigned, 
cotimensurate with ability, - 

.Wilson pointed to projects, like the newspaper and the dinosaur, as 
'^especially valuable in giving the chlldrer^ purpose, "When the students 
t^h they can run a newspaper. It is not long before they age they can 
also strengthen their reading and language sklVls," he saio, ^ 

■ * * >f 

Another Important gdal^of the project Is to bring the chlld^s 
e^ucaHonal program. closer to the parent?. It is hoped that If parents 
better'understand their chljd'^s attitudes and experiences, a sense of ■ 
cooperation and understanding will be fostered between'home and school 
life. Parents also serv^ as part-time tutors to augment the 10-teacher 
and volunteer staff. In addltlop^here Is a Parent* Advisory Council, 
and parents par^lcipate in worksh^, conferences, and open houses. 

In Project Understand", students are not only building dinosaurs, 
they 'are. also bulld'tfig ways to help themselves, ^ 

- ^ ^ # # # ^ , 

* For further 1f\fonnat1on: 

Donald Torres- - . ' , ' 

Arlington Publk School District' 

The Crosby School . y ' * 

34 Wlrrter Street 

Arlington, Massachusetts .02174 

Telephone:- 617-64641000. ext. 182 



REMEDIAL READING , PROGRAM . • ^ /' . ^ 

* Clarkston, Mich, , , ' ' ■ / 

\i^J*n, a second grader in the Clarkston, Mich,, Reniedlal Reading / 
Program, was assigned to read thre^ pAges, But Jan thought she could 
read ten, . ' ' , : , ' ^ 

"Qkay,'' said her teacher, "If you think you'can ^do It, go ahead," 

So Ilan,d1d--and earned a superstar, ^ - 

' ' ' ^ ■ ^ , . ' ^ ^ 

■^cH conversations— and assignments-*are not unusual in this uni1te& 
progr*aiii th^fe^ias won national attention because of Its sVccess. iji^ 
.teaching children to read, ' , . 1 

Jhe program operates in five Clarks^ton elementary schools* It , 
involves <some 175 children a^year and e'^lght" teachers wprking full- . and 
part-timis, : » ' ' 

' The remedial reading exper1et\Ge happens twice a week* 'Jhe child ' ' 
, leaves his regulan classroom, and goes to a special are^ where he and one 
other child work closely with a re^ding^teachar/ 

' ' The place "my be a j gocked- off corner at the jend of a Hallway, a. 
parti tlonedj aifjei ^aanqjjmer clag^aom, or, as once was the case, in a . 
particularly i;r0waea jmool , fn :a storage closet filled ^Ith groceries. 

The p1ac/^^;|i«^m'p6f^^ It's what goes on there that makes the 
different; 

,,.;tij6 youhgsters'enter the' makl^hlft room, each receives a 
_ contalJ*^ig hfs.>rork,/On top 1? a job sheet, prepared earlier^ 
te£«:h^r/ WhIcK Wlls ejich child exactly what'he Is to do that day, 

y There are usually six task^ to be done,* Three are tasks on vjhich 
( the chiT4 will 'work, with the teacher; thrte .are-Independent tasks he 
will do a-lone^ Dunngthe Ai-mlnute seSajon, the teacher alternates 
between the^ two'^rtuaMK, hw^g ope and ^tljen the other,^ 

i^The teachers use what Is cfiUed an ^&clectic approach. In laymaQ's 
language,, this means a variety^ of techniques are used, to attack language 
problems. In each Instance* however, the Teacher zeroes In on the 

* partlpuTjir needs of each child, Pretesting^h^s spotted the problem 
areas,S(nd remfedla^ activities now focus on -erasing the difficulties. 
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Happily, theNihIldren are caught^early. They^ are second and third 
^aders for wluitn failure.ls somethlng'new .:and the urge to Team Is 
sJ;f*on^ . , •■ ' 

Because nothing succeeds llkie success, the child gets an Itimedlate, 
t*Mct1on from the teacher* As^he completes each assignment, he pij^ a 
gummed star on his paper to Indicate completion. 

At-,the end of e§ch remedial period, the child counts up.h1s fetars, 
and for each one he gets a candy M and M* For breaking his own rfecor^d, 
for getting all the words right, or for earning 100 percent on aAest, 
he can earn superstars. Superstars buy bubble gum or somethlng^very 
spefpi al * ' ^ 



Teachers find food treats are, especially Important Incentives to 
young children* But as "th^ children progress, the candy rewards are 
gradually withdrawn. j|^rs are still accumulated* but now a larger 
number are needed for|^He\/ard, 25 or perhaps 50* And the reward Is no 
longer candy* ■ InsteaUfhe child l-s allowed to go to a treasure chest 
to pick out e^^ook orMoy. ^ * I 



Ttfes, with a novel approach toVlearnlng, with vmm, 
tutors, and individualized instruction* Clarkston ctmdr 



Interested ^ 
Fdren are finding 

success in reading. They have increased noticeably t^elr ability to 
recognize words ajid to unde^rstand what they. read* 



The program has proved so effective that Michigan has provided 
ext^fa furtding for disseminating information about the project to other 
-school systeius throughout the State* 




For further Information; ^ 

Mrs. Dorotjiy Neff ♦ 
Clarkston Community Schools 
6950 Middle Lake Road 
Clarkston, Michigan 48016. 
Telephone: 313-^625-3330 
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HIGH INTENSITY TUTORING (HlX) 
Highland Park^ Mich. . . . 

A program in which kids tutor kids is a big HIT in the Highland 
Park, Mich., public schools. 

In fact, t'he High Intensity Tutortng (HIT) Centers have gone over 
so b1g<i(Shat they are being copied by other school districts across the 
Nation* 

HJT Centers provide IndividuaHzed Instruction to enhaticeUhe 
reading arKi mathematics skills of si)^th, s^^iith, and eighth graders 
. who have faUen behind a year or . more* ^ ^ * 

Once they get into the program, the youn^ters make rapid progress* 
Latest test results show that in a .single year 70 percent of the kids 
tested gained 1*5 years or better in reading, and 54 percent gained ^.5 
j^ears or' better in math skills* Another 28 percent gained between' a ^ 
, year and a year and a half In reading, while nearly 10 percent more 
gained that much, In math. 

The tutoring that made these galas possible tal:es only 30 minutes a 
day.. The fir*^ lQ minutes Is devoted to quick drill In which the pupils, 
read word lists aloud and use drill sheets and flash cards In ifiath.^^The 
* rest of the period Is spent on programed reading and math wdrkbooks% 
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' , The un1t)uenes§ HIT its high /Intensity and cross-age tutoring. 
HIT offers, Intehse practice In basic skills rather than discussion, < 
,'inquiry, or l^ct^es. ' " ' - 

/. ^ Teachers recruit tutorS from the seventh and eMhth grades to work 
with sixth arnd some seventh graders. The teachers afssign tutor-pupil 
pairs so that the tutor is about 2 years ahead of his pupil in reading 
anid math. - ' ' . ^ , - 

"Many of /the tutors in the program today were once under tutelage 
by another youngster,'* accoi^rifing to Mable Ken^n, director of personnel 
and speclaV-projects in Highland Park schools. "It gives the children a 
visible goal to achieve, and when they get there it giv6s them a gr^at 
sense of^^^ide; Their successes make us all very proud.'* 

Teachers ejnd aides unobtrusively monitQr the Jtutoring, keep detailed 
records of the percentage of errors 'made by each oupil, and assign^ 
materials that ca^i be completejl with 90,-94 percent accuracy. The better 
a 4)upi Vs. progress, the harder the material becomes. The slower the ^ - 
progress, the easier^the material", 

>5utors never' break the pace of a session with long explanations; 
neither do the teacheris. The questions and answ'e^s k^ep flowing despite 
changes in activities. The pupils are ev§n kept busy while the tutors 
select new materi^alsJ * * z;^ ' ' 

HIT materials l^nd themselves to iitimediate and accurate correct^n* - 
Tutors record responses as they are ma'de and tell their pupils ^he right 
answers if the need arises. ■ , 

Correct answers earn points, and HIT pilftils can use thes* to **buy" ^ 
such things as caody, fruit, and games. Each correct answer is good for ■ 
a point which the children "sa«e*' ih a bankbook, this gives .them a 
chance to decide how to spend their savings—on a large or a small reward. 

HIT teachers juanage five sessions a day. The pupil-staff ratio is 
8 to 1 in each center. ^Ttie tylors attend three sessions 'a week, missing 
a different^clas* in their own school schedules each time. However, 
they always coriiplete the homework Wn the classes they have missed. 

For further information: . " ' " . 

Clarence Stone 

Highland Park Public Schools V ' , 

20 Bartlett 5treet * " ^ " , ' . . 

Highland f^rk, Michigan 48203 * \ ' - ' 

Telephone: 313-956-0160 or 956-0161 ' ^ " 
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Lawrence, H1ch. 
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Eacli' spring, Michigan fruit and vegetable growers begin to welcome 



back tjie-mlgrant workers who will tie and 
asparagus and—as the weather warms ^nd tfie crops ripen 
fruits and vegetables. 



' At'the same time, school officials i 
th^fr doors to a new crop of migrant chilli 
participate In an Innovative education program 
Objectives for Migrant Advancement and Development, 



' V This program is lalready In. operation 
migrant parents stayed In the area 
others who have actually "settled out" In 



hoe their grapes,^ cut their 
harvest other 



1 Van Buren County are opening 
ren. These youngsters will 
called NOMAD, Needs ^nd 



for thosfe chiTdren whose 
throughout the winter Und those 
Van Buren County, ^ 



Begun Jn 1968, NOMAD reinforces what Is taught in the regular 
classroom,* Children work either independently ^ir fn Small groui^s on 
whatever sDbjects in whatever areas they aVe having^difficulty, 

A ' 

Ten teachers work with these chiTflren,\ and each has an aide, some 
of whcJm are bl^jngual. A|^des'come from the ^c^)mmun^ty* They are college < 
students, housew,1ves, the elderly,. Each is Wid according to the amount 
of hl.s or. her education. All are high schoor graduates, 'but some go on 
to c6\|)^ge and dnd yp back in. the program as teachers, 

Jose L, SaUceda has worked full-time as an aide since 1974, He 
went to school mights, graduated fnom college, and now works for the 
program as a ful|-t1me Special service teacher, ^ 

This close atlonship between teacher and pupil Is Important to 
the NOMAD program. Most of, the children are In. the elenentary-grades. 
To 3earn and proflt from sch'tfol, they nee'd to be uriderstood ami love'd, 
to-be. tcrld—and to. beHevje--that they can^feucc^ed. 



" ^ Preschoolers spend a'fpll day at the.school, arriving at 8 a.m. for 
breakfast. Because (post .come from Spanish backgrounds, the meals- they 
get at schQol-rbreakf^st,, luncK, and ^nacks-f-lnclude refrled beans, 
tortilla?, enchllladas, and'carne gulsadss— foods they know and get at 
home. And the snack served a.fter naptlm^ls always hearty because very 
often It Is the lastmearl these youngsteVs will get .that. day. ■ 
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^ NOMAD children also receffe whatever medical attention they need, 
because a child vho doesn't feel well doesn't learn well. -To provide 
comprehensive health services to the migrant children, school officials 
meet each month with the county health agencies. By pooling and tapping 
these Resources, Projeqt NOMAD can provide Its children with the medical, 
h^elp they need. , ' ^* ' ^ 1^' 

But because most of the migrants come for the sutimer only, the 
sunmer NOMAD progranis which operate In Lawrence, Bangor, and Wayland are 
perhaps the most Important. They bring the whole family together In 
recreational, social, and education programs. ' , ' ^ ^ 

Each year in Vate May, Guillermo Domlnguez, a counselor, goes to 
the camps to find out what Jclnds of activities the migrants would, like. 
Then from mid^June through the first week In Aiigust a mobile van moves 
from camp to camp oftering evening programs. 

Yojwng pieople join theiV parents to learn English jis a second Ian-, 
guage. There are cookiqg and sewing classes/ And many 'fathers learn 
upholstery and furniture reflnishlng skills that might some day provide 
'an extra income or full-time job should they decide to leave the fields. 

And always there are recreational activities— .baseball , archery, 
badmintpn, and the Inevitable chalupa (bingo) which Is^featured at 
'fafflily rfights once every 2' weeks. " ^ 

. 

Each sutnmer an intermural baseball tourney draws great crowds. 
Camp vies against camp, and even the growers, their wives, and children 
ioin the teams- 

At the end of each summer program, tlje first week In August, 3 
fleste^ Is held and'ffll the migrants in Van Buren County ^oln In the fun. 
The children display the thlnqs they Have made during the summer, Thej^^. 
perform In skits arRTilances, fll^^?^ clothes they have made, and serve 
the foods th^ h9ve cwked. . .'^ a fitting end to a program that w'ill 
begin again In the fall In- the classrooms; Spf the Van Buren County public 
schools. 1 ' 

^ ' § 
For further Information; . 
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John DomlTiguezT^r. ^ ^ 

Van Buren Intermediate School District 
701 South Paw Paw Street 
Lawrence, Michigan 49064 
Telephone 616-674-8091 ' 
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;'A CHANCE I FOR EVERY CHILO 
Warren, Hloh, 

\V% no fun being In a classroom where yon can't.keqp up with your 
classmates. - But It's worse yet to segregated--moved into a, special 
class where everyone knows you. are behind, - ■ ' : :/ 

^ Happily, this doesn't happen in Warrfe Mich. Slow learners in the 
Van Dyke Public Schools partitipate in a i;eading program called A Chance 
for Every Child, which keeps them in their regular classroom with their 
regular teacher. 

Each fall, elementary students who jre behind In reading are tested 
•to determln'^e their specific problems. Then a reading consultant helps 
the classroom teacher design an Instinictlonal program that will meet 
eSch student's needs. 

Throughout the rest of the school year, the reading consultant and 
classroom teseher carefully watch each child's progress and' adjust ' 
or her^program as necessary. 

"What is unique about our reading proj^ct.^ays Director Kathryne 
Sowln^ki, "is that the child Is kept In the regular classroom with the 
regular teacher. This minimizes much of tlie stigma attached to being a 
slow learner. It helps the child feel better about himself and as he ' 
feels better he learns tnorev' 

Recent sktistics prove that A Chance for Every Child is helping , 
children learn. Over the past 3 years, 52 percent of the stjj^ents 
gained'1.5 years^r^ore for every year in th4 program. - 

The project en^ploys seven reading consultants who serve nine area 
el^entary SOT09lSr Each consul tani;. works with 10 to 12 teachers, 
fielp4ng them make decisions, 4^vise lesson plans, and diagnose reading 
problems. " . ^ ^ , * 

"We have one math consultant as well*" says Mrs. Sow\nski, "but he 
works only with rrew students. Host of our efforts are concentrated on 
reading." . - ■ \ . - . 

A'Chance for^Every Child uses high interest materials that are - 
instructional as well as fiyi-*tape recorders,, headphones, flash cards, 
and filmstrips. Some reading books are adorned with flashy colors or 
adolescent heroes, such ?s Evel Kni^el. • 
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lessons are always kept short ^ hold the students' interest* 
SeldQtn are games or assignments carried over into another day* 

But it Is not the special materials or the glmmitks that make the 
program a success. Rather it is tlie way these materials are used and 
the 1n(;f1v1dual teachers who use them. 

* r I 

Each regular teacher in the program txelpsrtfto 8 students who are 
having nioderate to severe reading problems. As she works with the 
children and with the reading specialist, the teachfer herself develops 
new skills. 

"Most teachers were taught to reach the average student, not the 
genius or the slow achiever,'* says Mrs. Sowinskl. "When*a teacher gets 
a slow learner In her classroom, she often is not able to reach that 
child. She needs special ' skills— and she gets them with this program.'* 

A Chance for Every Child has given nevi_hQpe to many children with 
reading problems—and new training to their teachers* As Mrs. Sowinskl 
puts it; "^In other projects, when the money runs out or the children 
are gone, that's the end of the program. But in our program* the ^ 
teachers retain their special, training throughout their careers— and 
children benefit for years to^come." 



For further informatipn; 

Kathryne D. Sowinski 

Director, Title I 

Van Dyke Public Schools 

23500 MacArthur 

Warren, Michigan 48089 

Telephoite;' 313-757-3438 / 
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BASIC SKILLS IN READING (BASK) 
Manchester, N.H, . 

f " ' 

-*'Bask'' may mean taking It easy In a warm spot to a lot of peoplg, 
bat not to children In Manchester^ N.H» To them it means learning how 
to read, and that can be hard worL 

BASK (Basic SktUs In Reading) gets children ready for reading and 
teaches skills such as phonics and comprehension. The BASK curriculum 
In the Manchester School System was designed specifically to meet the 
needs of Its disadvantaged students in grades one through four. 

Children In the program have handicaps that make It hard for them 
to keep up with school work. Few have enjoyed experiences that prepare 
people to learn; most live in the Innep city/ They tend to be 111 or 
absent mVe often than their classmates; many have physical or emotional 
probleflis that can Interfere with learning. Some don't behave as well as 
ttiey could. Typtca11y» first graders tested out at early kindergarten 
or even preschool levels and Plder students at well below grade l«eK 

Given this pupil pWfile, the moVt anyone hoped for was one month 
of reading" Improvement fo>\every month In the program. As It turned 
out» even tfie project staff was surprised at how well the BASK students 
scored, the kids averaged 14 months imftrovement Mn just 6 moaths of 
1nstruct1on--more than double what was eitp^ctedl 

The formula seems simple enough; set5<tip some real IsiJc, reading 
. objflctives; find out who needs help) then^^^p them. Like most things, 
however^ It's not that simple in practice. ^ 

The children who need help are identified through pretesting and 
' consultation with the classroom teacher. Then» since learning is a very 
personal th1ng» instruction is tailored to the individual child. Each 
has his own set of objectives and progresses at his own speed» one step 
at a time» so that he gets to^^now success. - 

The emphasis Is on teach^\ig» and testl-ng is used only to determine 
\ whether a sk]ll has been^mastefeij. A first test is given when it 
appears an objective has beert met. *After a period of 5 days--called a 
**forgettery"--the child is tested again to ni^ke sure he still has the 
^ skill. - ' 

In addition to a project director, the special stiff at Manchester 
consists of 5 reading specialists^ 12 tutors^ and. 14 ai/les, 6 of whom 

erJc ' 
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have degrees. The entire staff has received inservice tTraiaing. They 
work with each^ student for 30 trvinutes a day outside the regular classroom, 
buV they also work closely with the classroom teachej. 

Parents, too, are' involved, BASK specialists hold training sessions 
for them and show them how to make games and other devices for teaching 
at home. The parents also are kept abreast of what Is going on at school* 
Qgte they received a brochure which included cotiments by the students* 
One primary pupil wrote, *'BASK is a place where pepple help pepple*" 



Such help is now available also to "pepple'* in the fifth and stxth 
grades. However, because space is limited, the BASK instruction is 
brought into the regular classroom for students at these levels. ^ . 



n n n 



For fxirther information; 
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Mrs. Marjorie H. Benz 

Basic Skills in Reading, ESEA 1 

School Administration Building 

88 Lowell Street 

Manchester, New Hampshire 03104 

Telephone: 603--668-8882 
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CRITERION READING INSTRUaiON PROJECT""^^- 
Unden. N.J. » 



"You'll never learn any younger" is. what many students are singing 
about, talking about, andT learning in the Linden, N.^., Public Schools. 
It is the motto of the city's Criterion Reading Instruction Project 
(CRIP), but it is also the school song and the philosophy of both 
students and teachers. 

' CRIP began «s a remedial reading and mathematics program for children 
in the upper elementary grades. But gradually its focus has shifted to 
the primary grades and to the language arts. 

As a languffge arts program, CRIP emphasizes basic skms--11stening, 
speaking, reading, writing, .and'spelllng. It Is giving young children 
the solid background they need to succeed In future learning. 

Hor^than 20O children participate. They are in' kindergarten and 
first grade {n three^public schools arid ia kindergarten'through third 
grade .in two parochial schools. ' [ 

\' 

Small group or Individualized Instruction 1$ provided to preklnder- 
garteners and kindergarteners 2-l/2^hours daily and to first, second, 
and third graders 30 minutes a day- Students progress at their ovifh pace 

under a test-teach-test method. . * . i 

t 

A wide var^iety of instructional jnaterials is used--kits/ gam^, 
workbooks, and overhead visualsr-as well as educational equlpmimt/ranging 
from primary typewriters to 8 mm projectors.. Field trips cornpTatec' 
'with classroom activities are often provided. . ^ — ^ 

To reach each student, the CRIP teaching staff is ?iss1Sted by\three 
teacheV aides, a nurse, aT^bnre-school aide, and a 'curriculum consultant 
pluS a clerical staff of three- Parental Involvement also a^ds a yital 
dlntension to the program. Parents serve in an advisory capacity in the 
planning, operation, and 'evaluation of the program and atjSo help out 
when needed inr the schools. 

This special attention has paid off in student achievement. . Injj^ 
past several years, CRIP students have shown gains in readiness and 
reading of H to 16 nwnths for each 7 months lof 1nstruction--far exceed- 
ing the 7-month goal set for the program. ' ' t ^ ' 

' .60 ' ; 



Although designed initially for educationally disadvantaged children 
living in low-inconie areas of the city,. CRIP's methods and materials are 
novf being used throughout the Linden public schools to teach all 5^ung 
children. Since the program has been cited by HEW's Education Division, 
as an "exenplarM project," other schools are copying CRIP, and'more and 
more people are bingirtg, "You'll never learn jiny younger." 



For further information: 

1 

Ms. Anita Schmidt 

Criterion Reading Instructional Project 
School No. 4 Annex 
Dill Avenue 

Linden, New Jersey 07036 
TdUphone: 201--486-2530 
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. L£AftNlNG TO READ THftOUGH THE ARTS- 

PJie, jete, arabesque . These words, recognized by ballet aficionados 
everywhere, would be Greek to the ears <5f most elementary school children. 
But not to those fourth through sIxtK graders Involved In an Intensive, 
Individualized remedial -reading program In New York City. 

Entitled Learning to Read Threugh the Arts, this program teaches 
children to recognize and, more Importantly,, to understand the meaning 
of such specialized words. ' * , ^ 

The program works with 720 children from all sections of the city. 
The only criteria are that the students be Title I eligible and read at 
least 2 years b6low their grade levels ^ ^ 

The purpose of the program Is to Improve reading skills through 
exposure to and Interest In the arts. To acf^leve this end, professional 
jartl'sts as well as reading specialists ^re hlV^ed as Instructors. All 
new Instructors must attend an inservlce training program to familiarize 
themselves with the purposes a/id goals of the program and how to achlev^ 
them. ' . ' , { 

Over a 20-week period, the students participate 3 days a week for 4 
hours each afternoon. They select workshops of their choice in such 
diverse subject areas as photography, music, dance, theater, sculpture,, 
andxfllm making, - 

The workshops are held each Tuesday and Thursday, and It Is here 
that the children are Introduced ^o the vocabulary and background of a 
particular art form* A profess.lonal artist turned Instructor conducts^ 
the worlcshop, using words and phrases In his conversation tijat relate, to 
the specific subject area.^ In this way,, the chlldren.are able to see" 

* ^ the meaning of words. " * - 

* ^ In addition, each^chlld keeps a joui^nal tn which he or ^he jots 

down new vocabulary words, experiences In the workshop, or procedures 
learned In workshop activity,, such as the method for copper enameling., 
Th§ journals serve as teachlug tools, for^ they are read and Corrected 
' bV the staff. , * " 

'Each child also receives at least 3 hburs of reading 'Instruction 
weekly during the time spent* at the workshops. Readlng^speclallsts give ^ 
tests at the beglnrving of the year to determine reading Koblems.and 
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then try to -tie their Instruction Into an art framework. ^In this way,^ 
the fprmaV reading Instruction corresponds wUh an<L reinforces the 
i^kshop actlWty. ' r. ' • t 

Wednesd^y^ are Reserved ^for field trips or spefcial events.' For 
example, the children attended a theater production of Tom lawyer , for 
which they had been prepared by^their artlst/lnstjMgfior, Other trips 
j,nclude museum outings and ballet perforfnartcds. ^PRf,^the reading 
specialists may use Wednesdays to take the children to* the library where 
^hey can l^arri about card i:atalogs or picture files. Journals are again 
kept by t^iS^lldren to record their experiences, - » " , ^ ^ 

■ "ResuJtsJof the progratm have been pos1t1vej^"**says Bernadette O'Brien 
project coWdinator. "The children 1iav^ 1mps:Aved an average ofj to '2 
months ^1n reading for each month thj^^have participated 1n the program." 

A" small part Of the pfogr^aiD i? devoted to^ mathemat1cs",*-w1th/the 
lhstructor?!tfociiaing mainly on the concept of measurements; For Instance 
children may^recelve a lesson In angles and parallel measures as they 
prepare .to do 'sawing and, construction work. Here the teaching lessen 
fits in naturally with J^ie work.to be dqnei jt Is. not, forced or abstract. 

Learning to Read Through Arts associated with^thpe Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Musejim, which annually sponsors an art^show featuring the 
children's, art projects. In addition, the teaching staff uses the . 
auditorium and the museum exhibits a^^]^ tools. 

"By using the museum, artists, arm art organizations, we have been 
able to makeVfeadIng a pleasurable^ex^jerlence for our students," says 
Ms. 0!Br1en.* ^'Through art, reading Is. put Into x^oatext they can 
experience and understand,"" ' * . - \ / 



For further Info^atlon; 

Bernadette O'Brferi, Coordinator, 
■Title/I Children's PHgramj^i^rnlng 
to Read Through the-Arts^^^ , 

Board of Education 

no Livingston Street, :Rooiii. 612 

New Vhrk^ New York 111301 

Telephone> 212-t596U5545 or 787-0470 
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P^JECT CHILD 
Upstate New York 

For a 3-year-old child of qiigrant farm worker^* a tpur of a pizza 
parlor can be a^marveloUs learning experience. 

Think of it. A tour through the l^Uchen; a turn aft helping spread 
the toftiato sauce or sprinkle on the cheese; a cook^m likes to answer 
questions; a p4zza to split with your frtends; then back to camp to draw 
a big round pizza, or a marr In a tall white hat, or a cash register* And 
time, to wtJnder what it's like to' have a pizza parlor of your own; or a' 
bank; or a drugstore; or $ house with a yard. 

Such an experience Is but oae of many offered migr-ant chlldmiJwho 
participate in Project CHILD, an educational program that works imh 
children and adults In 13 migrant jcamps in three upstate. New York 
^'ctjjLinties— Livingston, Steuben, and Wyoming* 

h .J ' . 

Each year migrant youngsters fcome IntP area schools during t)ie 
harvest season, from July to No^mber* Other chlldrer) drift from school 
'Vto school within the State as tPir parents find Intermittent farm worki 
Sfltn, other children belong ta^x-mlgrant families who are attempting^ to 
establish themselves as permanent residents of the area* 

The/are white, black, l^spanli", and Nat1.ve Americans. Economi- 
' cally, they are pbor. Social NXtJthey are outsiders. ^ Educationally; 
tf^ey are behind- ^^'^^ o 

Project CHILD offers help to these' children. It looks at the 
migrant child as he is and as he sees the world.. Teachers have been 
trained at the Geneseo State Uftiverslty College Migrant Center; so have 
the parents, brothers, and sisters of the children who work as aides. 

, , With 'thfs background and this assistance, teachers^can recognize 
the special neeckand strengths of migrant students and* provide them 
with the experl^es, jnaterlals. Instruction, and en£our?igetnent they 
need to succeed In school- If there are other outside needs,' such as 
med,1cal, dental, or mervtal problems, they arrange for outside agencies 

, to Rifovlde 'these services* 

JJ^^U^Incluslve, yet Individualized, approa'th to serving migrant 
chllflKn^has given the program Its name, .Project CHILD—Cpmprehenslve 
Hel-p for Individual Learning Differences. 



* 
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V Though basically fd(r chlldVen^-as the pame 1niplies--thfi^ program^ 

)uths no\ in regular clasjsrooms*- A 12-hour 
Is followed by evening classes In' the homes and gamps plus weekend 
recreational , and cultural\act1v1t1es for the families* 



Jnstruction in every Instance is based on the needs of the. cH^ld, 
,teenager, of adult rather than on a textbO(Ok-or;1ented curriculum. 
Because many of the migrants are French or Spanish speaking* the staff 
Is^lso bilingual/ All are sensitive to the needs pf those they serve* 

So successful has the program been that migrant education adminis- 
trators and^teachers in 10 otjier States have indicated they >/ant to cbo^ 
the program, ' * ' ^ ^ 

The project makes available an extensiv.e collection of learnihg 
aids and materials created in re,sponse to the special interests and ' 
problem's of migrant children* 



# # # 



For further information: 
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Dr. Gloria. Mattera, Director 
Geneseo Migrant Center 
State University College 
Geneseo, New York 14454 
Telephone: 716r-245-5481 
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READING ItJPROVEHENT PROJECT 



If you can't read, yducan't understand the problems that help you 
learn math. If you can't reid, you are too busy trying to figure out 
words to understand the mean1n)js^e|iind an historical event like our own^ 
revolution. If you can't read, y^u sometimes feel ^s though you can't 
do anything. \ - 

Self-esteem and reading, howeVer, are no problem for some*600 
children In Burgaw, NX. These y/ungsters, in grades 2,through 8, 
participate Jn a special project tunded by Title 1, 

The BurgaiJrf reacHng ^rog^^omblnes standard reading methods such 
as phonics With practical approaches that appeal to^-chlldren. Each day 
the chlldrenjeavej their clas^ooms for 45 minuted to attend special 
reading >labs wherefUh^ are taught in groups of 7 to 10, And itfhlle some 
may. technically read at first or second grade level, material In the 
texts is geared to the level of their interests. - * 

*'A fifth grade boy," explains W, C. Blackmore, projec^t director, 
*'might be Interested In sports or automobiles, but he can't read about 
them If he is reading at a second grade level . And the things that are 
written for second gracjers don't interest him. So the project provides 
materlaT he i? Interested in, but gears it to his reading **evel 

.Crossword puzzles are another hsindy devlcef The reading lab sets 
up puzzles that contain words that students know as well as words they ^ 
don't know so the children not only see*famil1ar words but also build 
their vocabulary with neW ones., "One of the things we learned,'* says 
Blackmore, "Is that If you put a child at his frustration* level , he, 
can't learnt But If you start him a little below this level and teacK, 
him, V^hen' he gets backr up to that old level of frustration It may not be 
there." ' ' ' / ! 

' ' Some of the fifth graders tested vn the fall were heading at a 2.8 
grad^level. Tested agsin In the spring--after*part1c1pat1ng In the 
program—they had reached a 4.4 grade.level.\ Generally, these children 
show a^ut a 2-moij^h gain foi^.ev^ry month In ^the Rrogram. <v 

*Tch11dren ftre^very proud when theyMmprbve their reading,'* says 
BUckmore. "A chlld.kiiows if. he or she can't read as well as another ^ 
phlOd. And once they've Improved thelr^ reading skills, they feel better 
about -themselves." . * * . * ^ / 



The program .^began' because, after talks with parents ^'students, and 

Npr,1ncipals'in the Pender' County Public-Schools, "everything pointed to 
reading as the reason low-achieving children weren't making .it," says 
llackrrtore. "I used. to give a little speech-->'If you can"t nead, what 
can you do in schoolT" Reading is the basic sJsiVl on which everything 
. else l's founded. * If you can't r^ad and comprehend a problem, you can't ' 
do mathematics, you can't understand social sciences;"' < ' 

Blackmore says there is'no. special secret to explain the program's ' 
success, x^ut it ts absolutely 'esseotial to have a cooperative school 
administratWi and also a dedicated staff willing to improve ^themselves. 
Yjou can't do iXwithout these any more than yoti cao heve a good football 
team without a g^tod coaching staff." 



"* For further information: 

Mr. W. C, Blackmore 
Pender County Scffcols 
P.O. Bojt 578 

«urgaw. North Carolina 28425 
Telephone: 919--259-2187 
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ALL DATJflNDERGARTEN PROGRAM , . ' " " 

Cincinnati. Ohio, ^ ■ t 

"I like school," the 5-year-old said to the visitor. 

Her hand was wrapp^ around the painti brush, and her, "paint smock" 
(her older brother's shirt) hit her at mlisshln- ' 

She was trying very hard to keep the paint on the paper and off 
herself, as the teacher had asked, but a few^rerf splotches here and 
there Indicated ,that this might be the first, time she had wielded a 
paint brush. Red was the color the class'was l^afning about that day, 

"I carr paint- and play and I learned a new:s6ng yesterday and I 
J^now numbers and stjme letters and last week was rny birthday and 1*511 this 
many/' 



UpS^carilf five red finger^. 



i 

i X . t 



No doubt^about it, Ima Mae likes school, - " 

* l^ore importantly, she i^ learniVig to enjoy learning aJ)out new 
things. And that is the first step ta^ucces^ in school and the first 
goal in Cincinnati's All Day Kindergarten Program (ADKK ' 

■ Ima Mae is one of /700 children enrolled in'one of Cincinnati's 27 
All Day Kindergarten classes^ a 

The ADK program 1-fi an extensl0ii v>f *the rtegular ^alf-day kindergarten 
Its goal is to prepare the '*total c'hii'd" for firsj gradfi, , 

For example, 5-year-old Fred— along with^Ima^lae and the oth^r ADK . 

boys and g1rls--is taught to think independently, to express h1mself>.to 

see, hear, work^ learn by himself. ' 

'4 * - , ■ 

, He learns to work and play with others jn largt,and small -groftts/ 
He is prepared to learn to read. 

And^very importantly,- he leaijps^^ he U an individual. 
The Cincinnati ADK pir^o^r^^^^J^ide^ the b«e^or future schoal 



succ 



ess Ihrough .tfje extencj^d day; cjasse^j^iie u) an aide, small 
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class size, a variety of colorful materials and equipment, and firsthand 
experiences and field trips, . ' 

. The program is open to all eligible schools, that qualify under ' 
. Federal guidelines and to all children in those schools who test below 
national norms |or reading readiness* 

The success o^ the program is. supported by an ongoing system of 
testing and evaluation which shows that ADK graduates retain their early 
success through second grade, - ^ \ ' 

In bperatioTi for more than a decade, the ADK p^rogj^am has developed 
its own curriculum guide and goajs for individualized instruction. 

According to Titlfe I Director Thomas Haley, "ADK^is the best 
possible kind o^ day we can plan for the 5-year-old, It is a balance of 
learning and playing, independence, supervision, and enrichment*" ^ 

Jane Pope, Coordinator of ADK, feels thit an important part of the 
program is the increased opportqnity for parent involvement and the 
ongoing inservice training for teachers and aides, ^ 

"Early childhood programs help' those^who need help the most," she 
says, "All of u? in the program, every one of us, believe in the 
children. Our job is to make the children believe in themselves," 

,"You >go^n\^Ima Hae asked- the visitor* She smiled, wet and soapy 
to the elbows. Spiintaneously, she ran over and applied a big smacking 
(fiss Squarely on the visitor*s cheek an{l*a rather soapy hug, "You can 
come back," she sail "We'll be here," 

'Underneath the Soap bubbles the visitor was leftwith\a lump in 

her throat and just a touch qf red paint* ' 

, - * * 

# iSf if , ' ' 

Information: . ■ - ■ ^ ^ 

ine Pope * 

of Education 

''^ ,230 East Ninth Street ' • j " 

' Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 • • , ' ' 
Telephone: 513—369-4720 
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UPSTAIRS SCHOOL 
Portland, Ore. 

Students In Roosevelt High School (Portland, Ore.,) clatni that— 
except for the "freaky flowers"--the Upstaiffi" School for remedial reading 
Is worse tfian a "concentration camp. 

Yet. they love It and spend as much free time as possible with their' 
teachers. ' v 

The Upstairs School* so-called simply because It Is upstairs, 
offers help to a group of high school students who for one reason or 
* another have had trouble learning to read. 

The students a.ll read at least 2 years behind grade level, usually 
more. Several of the high schoolers are still ^with Dick ^nd Oane in the 
first grade reading "series* 

. 

Mostly, they live in a Federal housing development with a high rate 

of change. They are a transient populatior\ that comes frorri many different 

areas with many different problems*^ And the student who tries hard 

often gets chided--''What 'cha studying for? Are you nuts-or something?**— 

bjut not if he's in the Upstairs School. Het^e there are strlct^rules to 

be followed*^ ' . - ' 

I 

Rule 1 is no student inakes fun of another studeQt--or he gets 
double time. Also no tardiness is tolerated. And no sassing/ It U \ 
the philosophy of the teachers that discipline must be miaintained if 
learning is to take place. 

To polish a few of the rough edges, the students may^atten'd "Charm 
' School" after the regular day is done! At this ttme the teathers 
^pleasantly help studerfts learn to mpet the demands of the staff. They 
learn ta be in their seat and ready td work when the bell rings; they^ 
learn how to listen, how-to speak civilly to^'one another. 
* ■ 
**'When first 'came here-^ll the tfeachers were mad and mean* I was ^ 
a rat, but soon I'itraight up,*' wrote one tenth grader. Then he hastened 
to add, "Now all "ire teachers are nice." ^ 

Along with discipline comes/respect no^only of students for the 
teachers but teactwrs toward students. All^he te|ichers and aides in 
the Upstairs School are people vmo care* 'priey really love, admire, and 
have tremendous respect*for their students^ say^Ooe Sappenfield', 
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project director, "Each one wants to be the person to turn a student 
on—an opportunity of a lifetime/ j 

Students begin the program with simple reading -assignments so,they ^ 
can see Improvement Imriedlately* The size and length of the task Is 
gradually increased as the student progresses. Point cards are kept 
dally so the boys and ffirls always know where they are gradewlse for 
the day, the week, the month, - 

Sluggish reading habits are broken by teaching sounds, the blending, 
of consonants, and then presenting nonsense words so that students 
litmedlately get practice In sounding out words. 



\There are vocabulary drills, speed reading, and comprehension 
testt. Teachers don't-care If the students use four letter words. 
Instead they develop exercises for unknown words. And as the students 
learn to read better and jEtter, they are taught speed reading and 



The*program began at a time when Roosevelt High School, was being 
torn apart by physical stride. The Issue was not racial but rather one 
' of general frustration. The children were not having their education 
needs met*'^d wanted something done about It, 

"The Upstairs School was a practical necessity," Sappenfield points 
out, "It was not only needed to h^lp the kids who needed help, but It 
was needed to help, the total school/' 

Today some 250 students participate In the program. Not- all of 
them are in the reading part of the program, Swne are deficient in math 
and are seeking to improve their skills in this area. 

Students stay in the prqgram Ss long as they need help, usually a * 
year or so. But swnetimes a ^id will seiy, "I think I can make it back 
in the regular classroom," So the teachers let him try. If he doesn't 
make it, he knows he is always welcome back Upstairs, • 





% # % 



Joe Sappenfield 
Upstairs Schools 



Portland Public Sihools 
6941 N, Central Street 
Portland, Oregon 972^ 



For further information: 




Telephdne: 503— ?86-S781 , ext, 32 
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' - SEAPORT ^ ■ . ■ 

Newport* R,I, ■ • ' - . ^ ■ ' <^ 

J Want to be a school *vo}uOtfeer? , . a tutor? ... a library 
^ aiSe? . . , a st)^1al activities leader? ' • 

You can be If' you live In Newport, R,I. The city's Title . I schQpls 
■put a lot.df effoA into getting community residents to take an active 
Vole In their remeaial reading programs* They 4Jarticularly like to-have 
the parents of disadvantaged students, get Involvgd^-as tutors or aides 
or to help out In other* ways. 

Thts parent involvement produces student Involvement* All too^ 
often the disadvantaged child believes he has no. chance for "success in 
school, 'Therefore he doesn't try. But with his parents directly 
iqvolv^d in h.is education and a f ew , sweet tastes^of success, he's giVfen 
t,new Impetus to learn- , . ^ 

The Newport Title I program provides the foundation on which academidL 
success can be built* And, as expected, the thildren improve their 
reading skills. But, perhaps more Importantly, they also feel better 
about themselves and about school. 

In fact, one pii^jil announced, "Since I learned to read, I want the 
next clas$ to come fasti" Another said, "Now I can almost Heep up. 
Before, it was hopeless.,** \ • ^ 



A littleitoy name^.ffaMc, who "didn't read so good*' before he, got 
into the program, says^ of hitnself, "Tm still not so gopd, but a lot 
better than I ^asl" { 

^ Newport also ha^egun a Home/School Liaison Program. A home 

school specialist, wn^ls a registered nurse and a certified nurse 
teacher, visits the homes of all students in remedial reading. This 
gets parents better acquainted with th? program, and school personnel 
better acquainted withythe family. * ' 

If younger brothers and sisters are found to have learning diffi- 
culties, the home schow specialist works with the parents to overcotne 
the problems. In the case" of a child who lacks coordination, this might 
invol^ learning how to set actable or pour from a pitcher'into a cup/ 
Sometimes simple teaching devices— matching games, picture cards, or 
pu2zles--arp left in the home to help childi^en develop eye-hand 
coordination* 

ERIC .... _ ^ \ . 




1. ' ' 

While these activities are good for children, they also are good 
for parents, whb no longer view the school as a hostile pTace, Instead 
they come to. understand the value of education for their children and 
for themselves* ^As a direct result of the Title I program, for example^ 
at least four Newport motherl went back to school, completed their 
/Studies, and received high school equivalency certificates* 

. # # # 

For further information: 

Sydney 0. Williams " ' 

* Federal Projects Office 
Edward Street 

Newport, Rhode Island 02840 
Telephone: 401-— 847-2100 . 




READING INSTRUCTION AND PUPIL 
PERSONNEL SERVICES (RIPPS) 
Portsmouth, R.I. 



// ' ' 

Pat, a secondrgrader In the Popj^mouth, R.L, public schools, was 
in trouble. He didn't like ^chooly" he wasn't completing his assignments, 
and he spent much of his time bothering pther children. 

A check with his mother quickly revealed the problem. ^ The school 
social worker found that Pat had undergone several traumatic experiences 
in recfent months— his grandmother and a 5-year-old pUymate had died and 
so had his dog. f^at had become obsessed with death and was frightened. 

His mother was eiger for help, She agreed to take part in a study 
group at the school to try to find. out how to cope with thfe situation. 
Here she came to realize that she had never explained death satisfacto- 
rily to the child. Also, she found he was being naughty and "scared" 
mainly to gain attention, {There were 5 other children at home and 29 
others iti the classroom,) 

Through the cooperation of school and horrre, the problemr was solved 
as quickly as It was recognized, Pat grew moryconfident, 'and his 
school work improved. He is no longer on the fist of underachievers. 

The program\that put Pat back on target beers the rather'compli- 
cated title of Reading Instruction and Pupil Personnel Services (RIPPS), 
Actually, it*s anything but complicated. It simply combines good read- ^ 
ing practice with good sense. It pairs the reading. specialist with 
specialists in other fields who can help locate outside problems and 
help solve them, ^ ^ 

"Children don't read for many- reasons," says Phyllis Martin Grimes, 
project supervisor. ''Tt may be something emotional, physical, instruc- 
t1onal--you name it," • ^ 

. If it, IS a matter of Instruction, the teacher probably can handle 
it. But if it ii something else, perhaps an emotional problem like 
Pat's, other specialists are needed. That's when the RIPPS team comes 
into action. On /the team are counselors, social workers, a clinical 
psychologist, and a psychiatrist who serves as consuttaat when needed. 

Together, they seek'out the problem and provlde'assistance. In 
Pat'^case'it, was simply to discover his frustration and get the parent ^ 
to work with the school. In another case it might a^Iso h^ive required 
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the assistance of an outside 
agency which the parent did 
^ not know about* In such 
institfiCes, the connection Is 
made and the agency also 
offers assistance, 

Pat's mother found help 
In one of the study groups 
run by .the RIPPS "program. 
Here perrSnts learn of the 
many skills required In 
parenthood. They are taught 
how to ease tensions caused 
T)y deatfi, divorce, or a birth 
In the family. They learn 
the Importance pf developing 
self-confidence In children. 

One of tfte biggest 

^ problems faced by teachers ^ 

today--not-only In Portsmouth but all over the country— 1s*the ''failure 

syndrome," Kids, who aren't very good students spend their days proving 

■ they can'Usucceed, 

"8ut both the teachers and parents can turn things around by building 
V up the self-concept of these children,'* says MpsTTS?1mes,* "If you ' 
believe they can succeed--and tell them— the kldS will actually try 
harder and will achieve, ^* . ' - ' 

In operation since 1971, RIPPS has substantially raised the reading 
—performance of Us children. So successful is the-program that. parents 
often complain when their children move out of the program and ntf longeV 
get this special attention,' ■ . ' 

Its success hps also led to its adoption through grade 10 in the 
Portsmouth schools. In the upper grades it is also working— not only to 
Increase readillg scores but to decrease the absentee and dropout rates. 



For further i^iformation; 



Michael W, Hello 
RIPPS Office , 

Portsmouth School Department 
Education Lane 

Portsmouth, Rhode Island 02871 
Telephone; 401—683-1450 
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'--PROGRAMED TUTORIAL J^EA^FNG Pf^fa - 
Farmtngton, Utah , ^' ' - 



0 75 



"rn be damned," muttered B^ye^V-dld Steve wh«n*h1s teacti^V told * 
le was reading W&ll^ *^ • • - - - 



>^^L ."I'll be damned/' he kept saying over and over. 

Very -few people had ever given Steve a coinpllment before. He 
slm^ly^'couldn't believe it, Bjut h^^li^v^ed it. And witK'his tutor^s few 
words of encourac[enient» he began to woVk harder and read even^better, 

"Many children need only a word of praise ;and a chance to succeed/' ^ 
says_Dr, Dallas Workman, dii;ector of the Davis County (Utah) P-rogramed 
.Tutorial Readirjg Program, 

s In Davis County tutors give youngsters both praise and the chanp^ 
for success- More than 200 tutors— adult aides and high school , juniors 
and s^pior^-'Wofk with children in thte lower elementary* ^ades io hetp 
t^$m -Improve their reading skills* - ^ 

The'^rogT*am operjites in ^ of the 36 county schools, at first drvly 
in first grade,^ now in grades K through 4--1n town ^ with such picturesque 
.rfames*as Bountiful, Wooo^ Cross, Sunset, a1id«^l$arfield* 



^ The p^rogram. is -based on materials deuelpped by^r* Douglas ETlson ^ 
of)liidiana;Univ&csity; Eleven dif^rent tutoring techniques help children 
stre,rtgthen their reading* skil>s^ InstructionMs methodical and nepelvitive 
yet conducted in al^ atmosphtfr^ of ^rmth aad ititferesx be^en the tutor, 
and'^udent* . ^ , , " . ' ' 



;^ith^Dr*v nison's method as a, b^ise; D;avis County teachers and . \^ 
school adrriinjstrators have expanded the .tutoria^l reaidirf^^ concept to 
'coVer all of the. early el^empntary grades^ •ffbey have de^feloped their dwn^ 
maieMalr'T&r tutors in Ic'indergarteifi* third' and *fo^rtn:^g^ 



Each child who |ieeds helR |13S his own tutor wbo wfirks with him, 15 
,minut^s"a day, Thefy slt^Hdfe tyHide^, away from t[»e regular class, in 
^any1*iool( or toranny they can find. Perhaps- in a cloak room, a welV 
li§hted'cloiet,T*/the hall, or maybe with jUst a' screen'betvfeen *thW 



'and the tl^^s. ^ 



^4 / ' » 'i 

- In the beginning tne child trtes to-read , at his gr^e level* But 
if he, stumbles >nd makes mistakes, *he gets ^sometfHng less difjfjcult to. 




eventually the material is sjo ?asy he can't help but e)^h 



rfespect the^Utah reading progr^in differs from most pro- 
truct^on. Usuallyi errorless learning is sotJ^ht immediately 
niui nuin^s^cues^off^edXy the tutor. Then, as the child progressed 
^ fewer and f^ew^ cues, are given until the child Is oh hftrbwn, w 
t-i . • " • ■ 

The D&vis County schools start jCtie child wherever he is and let t 
tutpr move him forward and upward to grade level, - \ 



the 



Tutors are women fr;om the io'ninunltXand high school boys and- gtrls. 
The teenagers are part of a woRK-stud^f pfoq^'sn) in the five county high 
schools,. They represent fhe^same minoriti« a? the children ,they teach, 
* And tfiey get minimum wage for thfft4j^ .tutorirtk work and course credit bacK 
in th$1r high schools* Each tutor work^ 2 fxaurs^tfr day, . - 

For many high'school youtTi tht5 e)fperifetice has determined their** 
future carfier^s, "The tutors*get first-hand experience it] what -it's like 
" to work with children, *\Dr* Workman says, "Mari^ go on to, become ^teachers, 
offering children like Steve ,the^1n6t1vation for success*'' 



if4 # 



For further Information: 



0 Edwin Cammack 

, Davis tounty School District 
45%, StatT^g feet - 
Farmi ngton> ^fEah 84025 
Telephone:' 801 --867 ■'2291 < 
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^^IMPROVIKG (READwli^IEVEHENT THROUGH 

USE. OF TEACHERSMND TEAfiHER AIDES ^ ■ 

xSmUhfleld. UtahV / \ * *' * . ' ' 

\ ,Stel,ld was d'tCTth grkd^fe^jp read at the fourth grade levels. She 
kne* she wasn'"t very ^good at'i|^A\when she read out loud her V0W7- 
became high pitched and jerky and s)te often had-to back iip and repeat 
the words. .i * .1 * * * ' 

: ' ' ' " ' V, . . ■ ■ : 

■'' . ,Her readfng problems affected hep^pefe^Hnance In otl^er subjects, an'd^^ 
. h^r social QMwth as well. She vlewedwrawids who were better readers 
as academic tfireats. - "L*-^^ « 

W * ■ ^ . _ ' ■ 

Stella is typical, of -a special group of'poor readers at Sky View 
High" School In Smithfield,. Utah: ^ , 

..f-^ Eacji.year, between- .70 and 8^ of these youngster? get a cha^jpe to^' 
^make some real Improvement through a program called Improving Achieve- 
ment [Reading) Through Use of Teachers and Teacher Aides. Stella, for 
example, Improved her reading by two grade levels by the time she had 
-"fljilshed the year. J- - • ■ ' - ' 

Some of the youngsters in Sky VIeV's rSa^dlrtg program cannat^read'at 
.all. 'Others read/far below grade level. As aVesult tifey don't do very . 
. welT fri other subjects either. They lacfk .self-confidence, have a^poor 
S-el f -Image, • an(t little sense of accomplishment.; Needless to s&y, ,they ^ 
ar^ not wild, about school^, , , . v >* . 

The program, helps students reach tnelj*goals through persooallzed 
, <ind concentrated ass'istance. Read1*ng instruction Is given da11y--one 
period a day--often on a one-to-otie r^tlo* juU one stuc^ht arfd on^.adult: 

, Actually, ther* Is a wh<#le team^of people \o Inake the program' i^k^ 
There Is an English teacher,' the project teacher, and eight adult afde^.- 

pec^ially trained aides seem to add the fexVra* Ingredient / 
ed ToV success, Ctften they are viewed as special friends, 
iekample, became soTjttached to his aide that "Re consHderCd ' ' 
^ the family ancNcalled her "Grandma." Even after hejeft Sky 
VlewTto'^a^lend 5 trade-teyhnlcal school—whilbh she "had helped him'enter-* 
'he Mme.bat^to repoi^^Jwi progress: \ ' 

, ^ Not everyone nn'akesia s muc h p^gress as^'Brent and Stella. 
percent of the pupils ^.in^Lln^^SkyTieW program 'gain more than^i 





reading achievement for every month's instruction. Ttii's is a surprisingly 
good galn fdr children whase previous school experience had been mostly 
negative. And gaiaing, of^course, inakes people like.both thems^lvffi. and 
school a lot, better. ' . ■ 

■ -For further information: ^ ^ 

Leon West \ V 
Tmproving Achfev^ment Through Use of. 

Teachers and. Teacher Aides ^ 
*Cache County'School District ^ 
2063 North V2th- East - ' . 
J ' Log^n, Utah ^84321 

Telephone: 801--752-3925 ' 
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MIGRANT SECONDARY CREDIT EXCHANGE PROGRAM ■ ' \ 
Conrtell , Wash. " " . 

"The world belongs to those who prepare for it." 



• That 
Texas and 



1 • 

'sAhe challenge posed on brightly' coloreJ^jostejpfe^iVplajjj^^ in 
Canfornia high schools, \ ^\ 

But hovAcan you prepare yourself for a better world If yotujire the 
son or daugKjer of a migrant farm laborer and must spend* 8^to 10 back- 
breaking hottrs each day tn the fields? When is there time'to go to 
school? ' ' ■ JT - 

Education offic^ials in Washington State are findfng the time for 
these young people. They are offering night courses for migrant teen- 
agers who want to pursue Jhelr hi^ school' education, 

TWs year^ nearly 500 migrant students are attending night classes 
.In 15 high schools In tbe Yakima Valley, Columbia Basin, and Hgnatchee 
Valliey, Th^se are the areas where_ their fajnlll^s come tp cut a^aragus 
Wd thin sugar beets in the spring and harvest apples ajiiLpears In the " 
fall; " ' ^ 

■ 5chooU In these fruit and vegetable producing regions offer' 3-hou! 
'classes, 4 days a week. Yet during these brief hours, migrant students 
take a fuU^course load to prepare themselves for>igh school "gradiiadaon^ 

^ . "When the pro^gram degan we thought we'd (have to adjust our furr'iculum 
for-stgdents returning!, to their home States, for graduation, /-fiot so," 
says David Randall program difrectpr. "High schodt basics ate tvi^h 
school basics throughout the Country, For example^ we just had to add 
their home^State's history course and an occasional otjH^ class te-*^ 
'comply with graduation requirements elsewhere." ' - , \ 

* One of .the mos^t -cherished expjerlences of a rtligrant child Is gradu- 
atlon Vrotii high schoo-l. So feyv do, Perhtrp? nq more than 10 .in a TQO, 
That's w&y some yoUng people want to gradj^at^^in thel^ home State, 
/^Cialvlng their diploma in ceremonies attended by their family and 
friends. These students earn most of their high school credits in 
,Wash1ng^^on,.then stay In their home State during their sen1or*yjgair, ^ ^r^'^i 

* Bpt about 30 migrant $tudentS' each year receive tfieir dlplonj^s inl^% ^ 
Washington In Jtowns llke^ Pasco^ Connell, Wapato, and Mabton, But thi^ 

Receive "not. Washington, diplomat but diplomas from their home Statff^'^, 



Tfexas^'^in particular, has.been mst coopera'^e in making t^U possible. 
Washington schooV offici^l-i^v^erify that thiycredits h^ve been earned, fo^ 
graduati&fi, then Texas school officials prepare the diploma and send il: 
Worth for presentatiorj^to the ^student .some Z^SOO mileSf^rom.home: 

^ Tojdi:^ teenagers Into the "high $chool progt^am* thV State of 
Washington nas established a' vigorous^identificatlon aod recruitmeat \ 
iJrogram. ' *'We virtually beat the bushes Jto find young |Jeqpv(e who might 
"6e interested in going to school iiT^fcl^e evening/ Randall Ww-r'^*^: 

^ >v ■ ■ * - 

The State al5<V&dvertises Us after-mnjrs. program thf^oughout Texas 
and California, wher^these migrant! spend the remaining months of the 
year, ^Here's where many of the youngsters first learn of the Washington 
pfogram--through their school counselors or^he colorful posters/ 

* • . ; " * * . > . . v" " 

When' the program bega-n, only abou,t 20 kids showed" up. But enroll- 
ment'quickly (jumped to 183, then 33g. In its 'fourth year, the'credi^t 
.ejlchange program served"49^1 yoang people,. 



' "Our goe 
barrier, \Ranc 
are about. 2, Q( 
scattered arouf 



is to bf^eak the 500 
11 says, '*We know ther^ 
migrant teenager^ 
thS^ifate. About 



probably ^re dfopouts'^and ca1|M, be 
retrieved. But TTl bet the^ are 
another 500 vho could be helped if 
couTd reach thenh-" * ^ 




Money for the credit 
program cofire^ from Titlfe 
the program costs- very li 
$100 to $150 per student, 
g<Jes* for tfeadher salaries 
rent to pay^ no equipment 

: Not only is the prog 
sive, tt is also highly i 
is the first of' its ktnd 



exchange " ' 
K Actual^, 
ttle--oiily , * 
■ The mpnfey " 

There 1s no 
to buy- 

iram^inexpen-t - 
nndv^tlv^, " It, 
ih the Nation. ■ 



For fuVther informatio 



David W. Randall 
North Franklin School District 
ContiAl, Washington 99326 
Tel^pltioe: 509r-234-2021 
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TRAINING, MIGRANT PARAPROFESSIONALS * ■ * ^ , - 

Pasco/ Wash, , , * ** ! 

» ' ' * '* 

It'takes two and a half days of hard di:iving--n1ght and day--tG gb 
fr^ the tip' of Texas to the Columbia River Ba^in Washington State,. 
Yet. each year SeveraT hundred migrant fam workers and their families 

make the trip, ' 

** 

» From the time tbe early asparagus crop comes on in JIarCh until the 
l^ast of the hops Is picked in late September* 'somfe place in Washington 
Is their home. Maybe N^pa or Prosser or Basin City; perhaps Pasco-, 
■College Place, or Connell, ' ' 

But wherever threse migrants stop, there's a school waiting for 
,thetr young children. When the parents move to a new harvest area, thfe 
school moves with them. ActualTx* it-s not a school in the ordinary 
sense but a very warm and wonderful >teacher whose husband or family 
works In the fields along with tha parents of the children ^nd whf) 
^probably once was a child of the fields hers§flf, " 

, TMs id^ of pairing children and adults on the fliove Is something 
new to education. It is the result of a cojyjerative ^arrangement between 
educaWs in Tjexas and Washington, 

The"* whoW thing starts In ^rulla, Texjas, Here during"the winter 
months when migrant families are "at home," teachers search for 
groups of six or seven children who be llvfng In the. same location 
In Washington during crop picking time. They then try to find some 
aduVt-^-the wife of one of the field hands\ an o.ld^t: sister, possibly aj) 
■ ,uncTe--who will' be going *tr6 the same placeT ^ 

. ' \ / ' ' ' *^ 

'A dozen orso adults "are chosen—one for each* group of^ Children/ 
Usual ly1%f\ey have had little fonnal ^(Hication, But all winter long 
%\iey are Trained' 1n,,a very soeclf ic arid dire<St teaching m^ethpd 5<!^they 
c^n provldip special help to*xhe migrjant chlldr^ while they are In ^ 
, ^ Washington* / ^ 

*At .first it was difficult ta recruit these tjfeacher-tralnees. The 
crew bosses weren't too happx about having thfeir farm hands lured away 
and their power base usurj)edj And the trainees weren't sure they _ 
' vwan^ed the jobs, Paraprof esslonal teaching doesn't. pay as ffldefi^ef day, 
■ as f1eTd\work; ' ^- . ^ - ^ ^ * . . 
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But soon they .Wd secofid thoughts* The work 'may not pay as much 
each Jay but It Is steady' and, therefore, ajnnual earnings are gf^eater 
for rteacher* Also it is a^lot easier i/ork (no stoop, no squ&t) and 
the working conditions are better (no 100-degree days in the full sun)* 

* Besides, the children like the idea of having'Someone they know as 
their teacher lv North* Indeed, they like it so well that 75 percent of 
the youngsters taking part in the Texas program stay with it in Washington 
State* ^ . ^ ' r 

"This breaks all.kindsof records for projects of thfs sort/'says 
L\>uise Gustafson, who coordijiates the program from" her. Ephrata, Wash*, 
office in Educational Sengce District 104** * 



"It*s harofor young children to iDOve from an all-Spanish environ- 
ment to one that is srll English," she explain?* "Yet that's what 
happens to these youngsters*' In Washington they have to adapt to new 
schools, ifew rules, and a new language* The friendly face of a fellow 
migrant makes the transition a lot happier experience*" 

Two permanent migrant education centers are located in Moses Lakff*^ 
and Connell, Wa^h*, where migrant worker^are employeid year-round in 
vegetable processing plants and in g'etting things ready for planting* 

<\ ' ' ' ^ 

But in some places facilities are not aVways available, especially 
for- the preschool -ehi-ldr^n, , - * - 

Where the job of .,the teacher-tf^ain^e gets tough," Gustafson 
s^ys* "She has to find some place to hold classes and then adjust to 
whatever inconveniences might result*"' ' t - 

One teacher held classes in her own housetfrailer* The children * ! 
were brought to her at 4 a*m. (because it*s coolfer to pick in the? eSrly 
*dawn)* She put Aheij) to sleep g^n floor mats. At 7 a.m. ,she fixed .their 
bi*eakfast and began on their lessons* Rece^ss was at noon--so sh& could 
have time to prepare them lunch. *^Then it waS" nap timB*and home at Z p.m.' 

/ ^ ^ / ' ^ ^ ^ . * . , ^' ♦ C ' ' * t ' 

^ But tMe parapro^esslpnal's job didn^'t .end^therk ijie'lstill had-'£o, 
work with fehe older children', those in kind(?rgaVteri through grade 3 in 
the local Vchc*^i or perhaps' summer school;/ . , * ^ 

' » Each^year schools in the Yakim^ and Watla WaTJa VaVUys are asked 
,for space ahd release- tim& so tHat.the1nigrant,.children cm receive 
exjtr^i help from their specia.1 teaiche/^ ^ Morfe has*ever refused**' \' 

f|i "Happily, th^ free time us'ual lyAzomes -ii] th.e^^ifternooil," Gusi;afson 
.says. ^'So the paraprofessional .simply iwves from th| preschool youngsters v 
IntO'the schools to work with th6 primary' chilltlrfen.'*^ ; * 
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It's a lot of hasd work and, a long day, but th$y love It; It's 
\^ such a thrill to see wtiat's happening to the children, to suddenly see 
then readisg lin the top^readltig group." ' ' *- ' 

'X'Because tttey move so frequently froii sjchool to school and aftea 
, ^ .have Ijjng absences., few migrant children ^ire able to keep tip with their 
^ classmates. Yet those who participate in the Texas-Washington exchange, 
h£ive had notable 5uC(;ess, They not only arl keeping upj th$y are doing 
-better.' ^ 

. ^' -On the leverage, after 100 days in. the program,- th$y achievejor 
exceed national norms in all subject matter areas^no tiiatter how far 
. Jbehfnd they might have been, Afi^er -2Q0 days, every one of th*iR jjjtceeds 
,-liational norms, rin 'arithmetic^ han^iting, and reading, - . 



' For further infonttatiop; > 
> ■* . ■; » 

* ' loalse Gustafson- 

t'-.OV Box \2367 
■' Pasj^,^Ji*8shington 9930^2 
• Telephone: S09"33?''5439 
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HOSTS 

VancWver, Wash. * 

Vancouver is a small city in Washington but it has one of the 
biggest— and most effective—readinjg programs in the Nation* 

Involved are 1,700 students In 27 Vanpouv^ public schQpls and two 
parochial schools, several hundred adults PLUS more than 2,000 cotimunity 
volunteers* 

The program, which has turned Vancouver Into a city of readers, is 
the brainchild of Bill Gibbons, a former football coach* It all began 
when Gibbons discovered had to write the football plays on pieces of 
* paper e|,nd tape these to Ms players' wrists if he e;(pected them to 

execute the maneuvers on the field* 

^ * ' 

Th$t such a tactic was necessary bothered Gibbons^and he decided 
to do something about it. ■ He quit coaching and went into classroom <t 
teaching* ^ , ,^ " 

' Reading, Gibbons .found, vas the basic problem** Many students, *no 
matter what their grade level, simply could not cope with the written 
word* One-to-one totoring would help, he knew* But where could" he get 
that many teachers--or that much money? Where else but the community-- 
and as volunteers. 

If enough peop^le volurtteered^, the program would cost very little* 
The only extra" cost would be for 'the pr^p^aration of a tutov^ trainfng 
manual and notebook*- ^ ^ * 

GiDDons' plan warsimple* The teachers would test the children as , 
usual to find each one's specific reading problems* Daily lesson plans 
would then*be developed ^to attack each skill ^leficiency, and the volunteer 
would do the actual tutoring* ■ * 

In practice,' it works like this* Each student has a folder that 
Jists the skills on which he needs to work--such things as phonics^, 
comprehension, vocabulary. In all, some 2pO skills have been identified 
and an attack method developed* This information ^s stored in a materials 
bank* 

%e job then 1s simply to ma,tch the remedy to.th"? probleiri. Each 
day the teacher* puts, the'appropriate lesson plan in- the ^tudent'^ 
folder, and the volunteer carries Out the treatment with the reading 
specialist jsferying as uionitor* ' 



According to Gibbons, It doesn^t matter what qualifications a 
.volunteer may have as long as he or she can follow Instructions and Is a 
responsible Individual who, likes to work with children.^ 

"If the volunteers c?tn read- -:We want them," jSibbons said. "And we 
got them from all areas of the communtty from the school ftself. We 
have volunteers as young as 12 arid^we have'^ane grand old lady who Is 
86." ' , • . , ^ 

Each fall the community stages an all-out search for tutor-voTurrteers. 
Indlvldaal homes ar^^canyassed. Food stores insert bag stuffers In every 
grocery order, and every store clerk 1n the city weaVs ^ HOSTS button. 
There are HOSTS posters showing comifiunity workers Involved in the program, 
and there are newspaper stories, radio and TV announcements. 

HOSTS has become an acronym everyone knows. It stands for "Helping 
One Student' to Su4ceed**--and it's the goal 'of the one-to-one tutoring 
program. ' * 

"You can't walk down the street In Vancouver without meeting people 
who know about the program,'* Gibbons sayf proudly. "They either have a, 
child in the'program, are serving as a tutor, or know someone who Is," 

Not only does the program operate in the schools, there are^ROSTS 
tutors working with Hp^terate adults at Clark College, and the high 
school has adult cljftses every Tuestlay and Thursday nights. Ir)-^he past 
4 yfiars tnore than '600 adults have p^irticipated. 

' Thirty men and women, ^however, fonn the backbone of the adult 
program. They have been attendinq HOSTS cla^^ses ever since they began- 
In 1972. - . ^ ' ^ * 

; Who are they? One woman came because her doctor gave her some 
literature so she could potty train" her child . She couldn^t read It. 
A, young man came after h'ls daughter crawled into his lap and asked hlm.^ 
to read taher- He couldn't do it. Others conjp; for employment reasons; 
others for\personal satisfactlfJh. 

Some, hoS^Qver, fen't come because they are. ashamed. But they too 

are helped. If p person doesn't want to be seen. attending school, the- 

/tutor win go to his yr he^ h'omer-or wherever that persoi> my be., "We've 
even had tutors/work with people l/i the hospital^," Gibbcms says. 

So outstanding is the program that it was 1 of 16 National Bicentennial 
Sites selected \^ the Department of Housing and Urban Developftiervt. It 
also has been named by the National Right to t^ead Prpgram and t|»e Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Vielfare as worthy' of dypncatlon by other 
school districts. * * 

ERIC / ' ■ . ' . 



Already the program has been adopted o*r adapted by schools In North 
CaroMna» Texas; California* Oregon, Hissourr, and Colorado. • 

■ .■ ■ ' 

For further Information: 

Bill Gibbons . • ' ' 

Project H(^T.S , . 

1 Vancouver ^hool .District ■ , . ' 
■ \ 5B02 Mac Arthur Blvd. ' * . , 

Vancouver, Washington $96661 ^ , . 

•Telephone: 206—694-1705 ^ 
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TITLE I: WOOD C04NTY SCHOOLS 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Why can^'t Johnny read? 

That's the question parents are constantly asking school officials 
across the country./ Yet in Parkersburg, W. Va., it's seldom asked'. 

The reason: school officials know why their children are having 
reading problems and they are dpijig something about it. Poor reader? 
are tested, dfagnosed, and placed in speciaT reading labs. 
* 

The labs provide several hundred junior and senior high school 
students in Wood County with the extra boost they ne^d to succeed in 
school* Th6y are located in five junior high schools, two senior highs, 
and Parkersburg Catholic High School. They are open to any seventh aTid 
tenth grader who is reading below grade levels » 

sessions are in addition to regular dally classes. Sometimes 
It takes a Mt of juggling to add the extra class, A required course 
m^y have to be delayed a' year or a study period forfeited. But most 
kids consider the labs worth the switch. 

Actually, It's the kids themselves who decide whether or not they 
want to,take the lab^cou^rse. . 

^ ' '^WGLSlmply point out the need for such training arf6^explalQ that 
the cours^Right help them not only In/reading but in handling other 
academic subjects as w^U," says Davidf Custer, Title I Coordinator. 

Hot all $tudents, who need the dburse choose to take It, however. 
About 3 percent of the seventh graders and perhaps 10 out of 60 kfi^^ at 
the high sJhoc/I level' don*t. Only. those wFio jblunteer are enrolj^d*^ n 

"It's important that the students enter, the course with the right 
\ attitude," says Custec- "These kids ha.v6 already met with failure and 
we don't, want'them to |h1nk of theJab as just another opportunity to 
fafU" ^ ' ■ 

In th^ lab each student Is tested and his particular problem 
diagnosed by both teacher-mad6 and standardized tests. Then a pre- 
sc;r1pt1on Is drawn up that capitalizes upon^hls strengths and works 
his weaknesses* ■ X /I* ^ ' . ' 

vERlC 





Three different aQtlvUler^e scheduled^ .each day. For example, a 
student, may work for a while wItH a slide tape—feading the exercise, 
listening to It, and at the end answering questions. He then might'work ' 
on some trouble 5pbt--prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, .verb5 or sentence 
stru&ture—irv'a written activity.' And wind up the lab period by reading 
a- magazine article, lifting out the words he doesn't know, and making 
•flash cards fpr future stu<iy. • 

There are card games in which the students -draw synonyms to ge't 
matched pairs. There are reading games like Uncle Wiggle and made-up 
games that focus -on specific reading skills. ■ I 

'a ' , - , • ' ■■ I ' 

And there is' alwayi a time' for indep6nden't"^readin(i. The labsj have 
a >arge\ selection of classics,, comic books,. mef^azines, and newspapers'. 
The students get theiir choice',' and there are never any reports—unless 
the student wishes toyuse a lab book for, a report in his English class. 

The individual Attention each student flets in the lab,. the lab's 
relaxed atmosphere {it's colorful and carpeted and filled with beanbag 
chairs), ai^d the sincere interest of the^ teachers have made the Parfeersburg 
reading labia real success. ^ ■ J 

Students in the seve^mi grade g'ain,\on the average, more than 2 
years in reading duringrtnelr year in the. lab; senior high Students 
almost as much. Usually, underachiever$ at these grade levels make 
much smaller gains. Without special help most pofir, readers keep falling 
farther and farther behind. ' , , ~ ■ 

■ ' ■ * 

The'success of -the labs «an.be itteasurei in other tenps as well. 
'The youn'o p|ttple who participate giin greater" self-respect and a brighter 
' outlook on life. As one.,t^ntT^ grader— once;, a potential dropout--explained, 
."I~now know ! can-make it tfirough high school," Since talcing the lab 
reading course, h^s grades hayesj^isen ,to averaae ai)d above. He's now 
considering college and a-xareer as ^/forester.' In fact, he's 'already 



obtained a part-time ^pb»l^^et' the. money for college. 



For furtheMhfttwation 

Darel K. Custer 
Tltl.e-r'Coordinator 
Wog^^ufry ' School s 
I^SnKmc Street 



PaTOY^burg, West Virginia 26101 
Telephone: 304-422^8411 ' . 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT AND INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED 
Kenosha, Wise, * ^ 



, Anything goes when It-comes to teach1;ig educationally deprived'^ 
children in Kenosha, Wise, Public Schools, * ^ 

"Anjdhing" may mean parentijpartlcipatlon In workshops where they 
build learning games to play with their children, using mater^ials like 
coffee cans, pizza pie. trays, and paper mats, cups, and plate?, 

Anythlr^ also may mean "100 Minute Readthg Clubs," youth tutoring 
youth, personalized learning programs for each child, cooking lessons 
and field trips as language learning experiences, comnujYilty liaison , 
workers who make h6me*v1sits to spread the word about the school effort, 
and much mor^. ' ^ , 

The project that makes all this possible Is calletf "Educational 
Assessment andJnstruction for the Educational^^ Deprived." It has as 
Its objective the improvement of thre language skIUs of educationally 
deprived children In kindergarten through tenth grade,' AccoWing to Tom 
Zuhlke^ Kenosha's director of federaTly sponsored school {Projects, it 
has successfully served 1,1D0 puptls since the 1975 school year, 

\ 

The project has three principal components—a resource room, an 
extended kindergarten, and a staff conducting liaison with the community- 
..fhe resource room began In 1973 and has continued to operate— with minor 
ctianges^ever since* The extended kindergarten and community liaison 
componefrts have bee*! offered since 1975,t^^ 

Stu^nts Jfn the resource room program typically score below tjie 
30th 'percentne_(5f ^national 'norm gromjfs, Thfey take part \x\ the program 
about 30 minutes each day, 4 to 5 days a week. Here a teacher and two 
aides help them increase their speaking, reading, and writing skills. 

* ' * 

One especially ihelpful activity Is the "TOO Hinute Reading Club^*' 
Eachxhild who cannot read takes home a card which asks the family- 
mother, father, brother, rslster—to read to' the youngster 5'(ninutes\a 
day,. Whoever does ttfe reading must sign the card,. specifying what'has 
' bpen read and for how'long. The family Is asked to do'thls for 20 > 
consecutive days before the childjnay join the dlub. For children who 
can read, parents sign the card showing that the child has read io them 
for 5'iitlnutes. ' . ■ \ — 
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* WRO NUMBER 

KENOSh;! UNiriEO SCHOOL OiSTRJCT nUm3ER ONE 

. 100 Minute 

/ Club 

1 rUo to mv CriiLO fon 

MORE Than rtVE MINUTES 
ON THIS DATE^ 




"This has been a very eff^tive 
device," Zuhlke says* "Families , 
are reading to their children more 
than the required 5 minutes, and the^ 
payoff is that they are becoming 
invoWed/* 



Th^ extended kindergarten 
— provides, add]tional^help to ymjng-i 

[ sters who show signs, of developing 

learning problems* Childrer/areM 
to 5 years old when pretested, yet their ,langtjage^ understanding stores 
are those of a^ 3-year*old* / 

These children attend the extended kindergarten for 2 to/3 hQurs 
after attending the district half-day kindergarten 1n the'fnorning. The 
program. is staffed by three certified kindergarten teachers/an<l three 
aidd». Each extended kindergarten serves about 15 tj^20 otipils. 

"ife let them touch, taste, and feel the materials rfey work with," 
ZuhTke explains. "For example, we teach them basic thj'rigs about a 

. kitchen and cooking,' and then use the words and objectft they have 
experienced 'to expand their abilities to. communicatey-to talk,, to 

^listen, and to identify what thei see. All this geb§ thein ready to 
read." " ' (' ' * 

■To reinforce the school effirt and to maVe s^re there is Pa^^eatal 
involvement, the Kenosha project also has a coramSnity liaison compiajent. 

The liaison staff' links the Title I progr/m, the parents, and the 
children. Liaison workers confer with other sfciioal ^taff and make home . 
visits to rjssolve parent-teacher conflicts, afcad^ic problems, health- 
■ related'problems . absences, and behavior problems. 

In addition to their role as child ad/ocate£, the liaison staff ■ 
fosters parent involvement through heme telephone calls, visits, ^ndthe^' 
provision of transportation to the cefter/or Parent Advisory Council ; / 
meetings. They also conduct parent game workshops and help to prepare; 
Jiome learning kits for the chUd/en. /" 



For further information: 
Tom Zuhlke 

Kenosha Public Schools 
812 50th Street 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 53110 
Telephone: 414r-658-2371 
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